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For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE FORSAKEN.—By Miss Exizasetrs Bogart. 


*Tis like a thrice told tale—the history 

Of disappointed love—yet there is less 

Of fiction in the theme, than most things formed 
Into romantic stories. ‘There was one, 

A young and artless girl, not beautiful, 

But full of intellect, and sentiment: 

High thoughts were hers, of honour and of worth, 
And nobleness in man; and she endowed 

Iler worshipped idol, with the attributes 

Of her own fancy—pictures of the brain, 
Drawn with a viewless pencil, dipped in tints 
Dropped from the humid clouds, while all their gold 
And purple hues were on them, in the light 

Of sunset’s glowing beams. A portrait, formed 
Of such etherial essence, could not bear 

Perfect resemblance to a son of earth. 

Yet she believed, with woman’s sanguine hope, 
That she had found the bright original. 

There came a stranger to her rustic home— 
Accomplished, young, and full of elegance, 

And manly beauty—not effeminate, 

Nor trifling, nor yet vain, apparently : 

But with an air of truth, and dignity, 

Stamped on his brow—a firm and steady step— 
A tongue, fraught with resistless eloquence ; 
The charm, surpassing far, all other charms 

Tn man. 


*T was that, which won young Ethelinde, 

To listen and to love—yet she concealed 

Within the silent chambers of her heart, 
Her secret thoughts ; till separation’s hour 

Passed o’er the scene, and she was left alone. 
Long time she dwelt upon his image ; but 

At length it faded into mist. Time drew 

His curtain o’er the past. A thousand things 
Came in, unsought, to fill the vacancy, 

His absence left, at first, upon her heart. 

She would have been as happy, then, as if 

She ne’er had known him ; but he came again; 
Again, he sought her peaceful, quiet homne— 
Again, to Ethelinde he was the star 

Ofdestiny. His brilliant eloquence, 

Came o'er her fancy, like the spoken voice 

Of her bright dreams, which had been formed of air. 
He talked to her of poetry, of books ; 

Creation’s wondrous works ; the sloping hills, 
The forest beauties, and the deep green vales; 
The gliding rivers, and their flowery banks; 

The star-gemmed heavens, and the world above ; 
And “ Jooked through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Of every thing he spoke, which led to love, 

But not of love itself—and Ethelinde 

Drank the deep passion all unconsciously. 

He had too many powers, for man to abuse— 
And yet he had his virtues; but one fault 
Obscured them all. He was a Gambler—most 
Inveterate, and irreclaimable. 

This, Ethelinde was told—but she disdained 

The friendly warning, as a s!anderous tale. 
Those who spoke ill of him, she still believed - 
His enemies ; and thus her heart was lost.° 

But yet with woman's pride, and innate sense 

Of pure and delicate feeling, all her thoughts 
Were hoarded in her bosom ; and once more 

~They parted. Bitterly did she regret 
That second meeting ; for it left a cloud 
Upon her early hopes of happiness, 


Which months could not dispel—and months pass’d on, 


Succeeding others, till they grew t0 years. 
Forgetfulness had just begun to hang 

Ber coronal of poppies o’er her heart; 
When suddenly, unlooked for, and again, 
Like the dark Genius of her fate, he came. 
Coldly, at first, she bade him welcome—all 
The past came rushing back to memory, 
And she resolved to be upon her guard. 
Vain the resolve! It melted from her mind, 
And she was listening to his tale of love. 
At length he spoke, with grace and dignity, 
And gave a name to his past feelings, while 
He gravely told the cause of his delay. 


‘* He did not think she loved him’’—thus he said; 
* And he had striven to forget her; still 

Iier image haunted him in every place, 

And he determined to return, and know 

From her own lips his future destiny.” 

To plead was his profession—’ twas his boast 
Long afterwards to Ethelinde, how well 

He'd learned to plead the subtle cause of lova 
She never doubted him, nor his affection: 

It would to her, have been like sacrilege, 

The very thought—yet he would seem to doubt 
That he possessed her love—would call her cold, 
And say she knew not how to feel like him. 

But the deep heart of Ethelinde well knew 

The strength of its own feelings, and the power 
Which he had over it; and silently 

She heard him, with the consciousness, that time 
Would prove her love, and his suspicions, false. 
And she reposed in confidence on hope ; 

And too securely dwelt in its frail bark, 

Which was not made to brave the storms of life, 
Without full many a wreck. ao 


Man, fickle man! 
Thy changeful nature is too oft the cause 
Of woman's shipwrecked hopes and happiness, 
But who would trust a Gambler! He went forth 
Into the world, end soon was lured again 
Into temptation’s path—and Ethelinde, 
Her love, and her reliance on his truth, 
Were all forgotten ; swallowed up at once 
In that swift vortex, which but bore him on 
To ruin’s yawning gulf. Delirium’s power, 
Was nothing to that madness—’twas in vain, 
He would bave paused. His fate was on him—naught 
Could save him then, from fell destruction’s gripe. 
Too late he started to review the past— 
His character was blotted with the stain 
Of that dark vice—his fortune sunk—his friends, 
The light ephemerals that flit around 
The popular and gay, were all dispersed. 
And where was Ethelinde ? Could he return 
To claim her promised hand, while poverty 
Stared in his face? His pride forbade the thought; 
And honour’s voice was stifled. It might be 
That he experienced something likea pang, 
At his own base and cruel conduct: but 
He left her, and she never knew the cause. 
*T was long ere she believed his worthlessness; 
Long did she “ hope ’gainst.hope’’—but when at length, 
Slowly and surely, the conviction came 
That she was quite forsaken, then her heart 
Gave up its cherished idol. She could cease 
To love the person, when the qualities, 
And virtues, she supposed belonged to him, 
Were proved to be ideal—yet none knew 
The agony, the anguish of that moment. 
Life had no light for her. Black shadows fell 
O’er every scene; and months, and even years, 
Which followed listlessly, in dull routine, 
Were but a blank in her existence. Time 
Flew by, uncounted, and unmarked ; yet time 
Brought reason tq her mind—reflection came, 
And Ethelinde’s proud spirit rose above 
Its useless melancholy ; and again 
She mingled in society, and felt 
That she had broke at length, the servile chain, 
For ever, which had bound her. She was free— 
More free than ever now; for fancy’s dreams 


Had fled, and left her calmly to look on 

The living pictures of reality. 

And could she love again? Why not— 

Her young affections were as pure and deep, 

As much her own, as if they ne'er had left 

The heart from whence they sprung: they had returned 
Unsullied, for "twas Virtue’s fancied form, 

Round which they had clung; and when deceived, 
Their only place of refuge was their home. 

But she had lost her confidence in man— 
Distrust came o’er her mind ; and she but thought 


Professions a disguise for treachery. t 


The world had lost its charm ; and bappiness, 
So talked of by the crowd, appeared to her, 
A thing for children’s dreams. 
Her hand was sought 
By many in her way ; and not in pride, 


Did she reject them—but there are crushed hopes 
Which must have time, ere they can bloom again. 
They are not like the flowers, which die 

To bloom anew as fresh and beautiful, 

With the next summer’s sun. ‘They may revive, 
But seldom are their tints as bright and gay, 

As in their early blossoming—too long 

They feel the power of disappointment’s blight: 

And if at length they overcome the shock, 

The spring and spirit of their life is gone. 

But, reader, wouldst thou know the Gambler's fate? 
He married—was unhappy in his choice— 

Struggled with care, and the embarrassments 

Of shattered fortunes, for some tedious years: 

At last, he triumphed over them ; but health 

Sunk in the conflict. Pale consumption’s form 
Pursued his steps; and memory haunted him, 

With the accusing sense of his first love. 

The vice which was his ruin, he abjured— 

Too late for his own peace, but still he kept 

His promised word—yet reformation came 

Over his conscience, like the fitful smile, 

Which seeks to hide a broken heart. ‘The thoughts 
Were there, which could not die. In manhood’s prime 
Existence was a burthen—and he said 
Himself, in speaking of his early faults, 

“Oh, they were deadly sins, for which a life 

Of deepest penitence has no atonement.”’ 


‘SELECT TALES. 


THREE DAYS’ SUCCESS AT HAZARD. 


It was m the winter of the year 182—, that 
I arrived in town by the Falmouth mail, and set 
up my rest at the Blenheim Hotel, in Bond 
Street. I was at that time a Captain in the 
——th regiment of foot, and the proprietor of 
bank stock to the amount of about eight thou- 
sand pounds sterling. The sum had been ori- 
ginally ten; but I had transferred two to the 
name of my sister Mary; my only and orphan sis- 
ter, whose moderate provision of three thousand 
pounds appeared to demand this augmentation 
at my hands. She had been domesticated from 
the period of my mother’s death in the family 
of an uncle, a clergyman in the West Riding : 
and being now, at eighteen, on the point of 
marriage with the son of a Janded proprietor 
in his neighbourhood, a very estimable young 
man, to whom she had been attached from her 
earliest years, I had obtained leave of absence 
from my regiment, then stationed in the Ionian 
islands, in order to pass two happy months in 
my native country and county, and to preside 
at the ceremony in my triple capacity of guar- 
dian, brother, and benefactor. Mary would not 
have been satistied to feel me absent at such a 
moment—the first and only crisis of her event- 
ful life. 

It was necessary, in spite of my impatience 
to join the happy Jittle group at Worlington, 
that I should remain a few daysin London, to 
withdraw Mary’s portion from the funds, where 
it stood in our joint names, in order to place it 
more immediately within reach of her future 
trustees.—The young couple were about to 
rent and stock a farm of considerable extent; 
and I was happy that my sister should contri- 
bute her share towards the prospects of their 
domestic prosperity. Besides, I was anxious 
to appear at this family festival with becomin 
respectability of external appearance, as well 
as to provide myself with a few tokens of my 
good-will towards those who wholly engrossed 
the affections of my heart. I therefore en- 
gaged my apartments at the hotel for a week. 
How intoxicating, how enchanting is the as- 
pect of London, even in the season of its fogs, 
to the native who has absented himself for 
many years from its busy streets! The aug- 
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metropolis, which are imperceptible to its con- 
stant inhabitants, form a startling and exciting 
exhibition to a wanderer like myself—a libera- 
ted denizen from the solitudes of Cerigo, or the 
marshes of Corfu. 

As I paraded the broad pavement of Regent 
Street, and threaded the shadowy mysteries of 
the Quadrant, which had arisen like an exhala- 
tion from the earth since my departure—as I 
listened to the hum of my native accents, ani- 
mating the air—asI directed my eager curiosi- 
ty to the splendid shops and their gorgeous 
contents, wondrous through the hourly dis- 
coveries of modern science—I felt proud-of my 
country and its progress, and regarded the in- 
animate objects around me with a degree of 
triumph and affectionate interest, unknown to 
the habitual passengers of the hour. I was ad- 
miring the gorgeous elegance displayed in the 
windows of a cut-glass manufactory, including 
a thousand novelties undreamed of at my de- 
parture for the Mediterranean, when I heard 
my name pronounced in a well-known tone, and 
a friendly. hand was extended towards me. | It 
was that of Frank Morton, my schoolfellow, 
and old familiar friend. 

After the ordinary expressions of delight and 
self-gratulation at so welcome and unexpected 
an encounter, [ ensured Morton’s company for 
the remainder of the day, by persuading him to 
return and dine with me at the Blenheim, and 
accompany me afterwards to Covent Garden. 
The toilet of my friend was scarcely adapted to 
even so unceremonious a collision with public 
observation, but he did not hint a desire to call 
at his lodgings ; he appeared listless and absent 
in his general demeanour; and his countenance 
was haggard and careworn, as though the sor- 
sows of life had been the companions of his 
march. After a bottle of good wine and a tole- 
rable dinner, his spirits seemed to acquire in- 
deed something of their former tone, but it was 
by an effort—an unnatural effort; and in the 
very height of his mirth, his mind appeared re- 
buked by some invisible presence. At the 
theatre his pre-occupation became still more 
evident, for although the drolleries of Liston, 
and the quaint originality of Farren, provoked 
me to irrepressible bursts of laughter, I still 
turned towards Morton to perceive his counte- 
nance, harassed by an expression of irritable 
impatience, and the fall of the curtain was 
manifestly a relief to his feelings. I tried to 
persuade him to accompany me home to sup- 
per, that we might renew our boyish remini- 
scences, and devise some common scheme of 
diversion for the morrow ; but he positively de- 
clined my hospitality. As it was a cold, sleety, 
December night, however, he accepted a share 
of my hackney coach. “ You can drop me at 
the corner of Jermyn street,” said he, in a con- 
strained voice; and concluding that he was 
ashamed of the aspect of his lodgings, I readily 
complied. He jumped with alacrity out of the 
crazy vehicle, when it stopped in the Haymar- 
ket, promising to visit me on the morrow. I 
was desirous that his London experience should 
assist me in the selection of my gifts for Mary’s 
wedding. 

At two o’clock, accordingly, Morton entered 
the Coffee room; and I was pleased to perceive 
that his air and tone were in considerably bet- 
ter trim than on the former evening; he laugh- 
ed and jested upon my errand with unusual ani- 
mation. But scarcely had I taken his arm to 
“peer upon our commercial expedition, when 

ceased to rejoice in the change ;—a flavour 
of smoke and spirits proceeding from his dress, 
seemed to accuse him of having passed the morn- 


ing in bad company and ungentlemanly pur- 
4 self that the ef- 
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fects of a preceding night’s debauch still clung 
to his person; and my attention was soon en- 
grossed from the subject by the interest of my 
purchases. Not so that of my companion, his 
yawns and expressions of lassitude became so 
unceremoniously and ungraciously repeated, 
that I“ was, at length, provoked to rally him 
upon his weariness. “I have seen you in 
Yorkshire, less fatiirued by a six hours’ run af- 
ter the Tatton packs, or by a long September 
fag over the stubble,” said I,“ yet you must 
have been in bed by twelve ?” 

“« Me?—I seldom see my pillow till daylight 
Fe through the smoke and haze of this 
cursed atmosphere.—I did not turn in this 
morning till past eight.” . 

“ Frank!” I exclaimed with a very uneasy 
presentiment, “ where did you pass the night ?” 

‘* Where my days and nights are chiefly pass- 
ed—in a Hell!” 

He uttered these words with a horrid chuck- 
ling laugh, involuntarily impelling me to drop 
his arm, but I quickly resumed it :—pity for my 
old companion superseding my disgust. My 
commissions were now nearly executed; and | 
was forced to take leave of him; being engaged 
to dine in Red-Lion square with my Solicitor, 
to make arrangements for accompaxying him 
to the bank on the following day ; on which, by 
the way, I engaged Morton to meet me again, 
at dinner, at the Blenheim. I was anxious to 
remoustrate with him at leisure, on the perni- 
cious tendency of the horrible pursuit in which 
he avowed himself to be engaged. I resolved 
too, to offer him a more valuable aid than re- 
monstrances, and on the following morning, 
having placed the proceeds of Mary’s portion 
in the hands of my Solicitor for security, till 
my departure for Worlington, I withdrew from 
a sum of three hundred pounds, which I receiv- 


ed from my private balance with a view to my 
recent purchases, a bank note of 50/.—with 
which I trusted to enable Morton to pay off his 
London lodgings, and accompany me to the 
provincial town, the hereditary residence of his 
own respectable family. —After our coffee-room 
dinner, we once more agreed to adjourn to the 
Theatre ; and I deposited the pocket-book con- 
taining the intended loan securely within my 
waistcoat; intending to accompany him home 
at night, in order to unfold my projects and in- 
terrupt his own. 


We chanced to place ourselves, at the thea- 


tre, in the same box with aremarkably gentle- 


mai-like looking man, whom Morton presented 


- to me as his intimate friend; and previous to 


the conclusion of the performance, we deter- 
mined to sup together at the Piazza. Morton 
was in excellent spirits; his friend lively and 
entertaining; and in defiance of my general 
habits, | was induced in the course of two con- 
vivial hours, to drink more deeply than suited 
with my intentions of sage admonition to my 
imprudent friend.—Still, however, I did not 
lose sight of my object; and when on our re- 
turn to the West End, Morton insisted, with 
haif-drunken pertinacity, on following his 
course of the former night, I persuaded his 
friend to join me in vigilance, and enter the 
den of perdition to which he seemed thus de- 
termined to resort, in the hope of restraining 
hiin by our presence and our counsels. 


1 have said that I was exhilarated by intem- 
perance; but the horrors of the scene into 
which I was now initiated, withdrew the veil 
from my eyes; | was sobered in a minute.— 
Shali Ll ever forget the wonder—the loathing 
with which I perused the haggard visages and 
lowering brows, congregated around that fatal 
table? Such scenes, and their first shocks upon 


-an uncorrupted mind, have often been described; 


—but no graphic eloquence has yet delineated, 
the embodied misery that presented itselfto my 
eyes. 

1 will not prolong my narrative by unneces- 
sary details. Suffice it to say that an almost 
iniraculous run of luck on Morton’s side, gra- 


_ dually induced his friend and myself to relax 


from our preconcerted severity; that we were 
‘at length persuaded, by his earnest entreaties 
to share in his success; that I devoted the con- 
tents of the pocket-book destined to his extri- 
cation, to a partnership in his fatal folly; and 
that at five o'clock in the morning I regained 
‘my apartment, with flushed cheeks, a throb- 
bing head, and an increase of 370/. to my for- 
mer funds. 


Well do I remember.the feverish visions su- 

ing my usual calm repose on the first 
night of my infatuation:—the intoxication pro- 
duced by opium is mere insensibility, compar- 
ed with the mental excitement of a successful 
Gambler!—Before reflection and soda water 
had restored my frame to its usual temperature, 
I proceeded on a morning’s lounge with Mor- 


ton; and it is astonishing with what altered. 


feeling of self-importance I entered Nugee’s 
shop to hasten his operations: and discussed at 
Elvey’s the merit of rival dressing cases. At 
Grange’s we drawled away an hour with Ma- 
raschino and Parfait Amour; but still our morn- 
ing was only half extinguished; and | at length 
consented to follow my experienced friend into 
a house in Duke’s-palace, where he said we 
might amuse ourselves with Chequin Hazard 
till dinner. At seven we adjourned to a French 
restaurateur’s in Leicester Square, whose most 
exquisite viands, refreshed with Burgundy and 
Epernay, appeared unworthy to gratify our 
thrice refined palates!—once more we had 
become winners of a common fund of 250/. 

“Don’t let us return to night to Bury street,” 
said Frank; “after all, ’tis a mere dog-hole, 
where you can scarcely recover in hundreds 
what you lose in thousands. I will introduce 
you at the Melton; and my life upon it, you tri- 
ple your five hundred before morning.” And 
his presentiments were fully justified; by day- 
break I left the club with little short of 3,000/. 
in notes and securities; and withthe agreeable 
consciousness of having won them from my 
equals or superiors. ‘The latter half of the 
night | had passed at Lord B.’s table, at private 
play, and the exclusion of scrapers and black- 
guards began even to reconcile me to the ex- 
ternal show of my vocation; and | despised the 
fetid den of my original success with redou- 
bled abhorrence. 


My inebriation was now at the full! I regard- 
ed my three thousand four hundred pounds, not 
relatively to their intrinsic value; but as the 
first vein of a new El Dorado glittering at my 
feet.—Midas and bis fabled endowments seem- 
ed realized in my person. I was indeed no 
longer myself. My breakfast and homely ac- 
commodation at the Blenheim, already disgust- 
ed me; I grew fretful with myself, and insolent 
with the astonished waiters; and in the course 
of the morning I transported my baggage to 
Long’s. 

” Se undertook to lighten the labours of 
our idleness with a hired cabriolet; and it was 
well that my folly became thus partly screened 
from observation. I scarcely felt the pavement 
as J walked; my own hollow merriment rang 
in my ears like the laugh of a maniac; the rich- 
est contents of the shops swam before my blood- 
shot eyes as being my own prospective pro- 
perty; and a shiver of selfish voluptuousness 
thrilled through my frame, as J gazed upon the 
world around me, and fancied it was made for 
me! Several young noblemen who had been 
our companions on the preceding night passed 
us in the course of our drive; and, strange to 
tell, I began to fee] myself their superior; I be- 
gan to imagine myself the favourite of fortune; 
riches, the great source of power, seemed 
thronging at my beck;—my heart grew sick 
with its own bewilderment! I had forgotten 
Mary,—lI had forgotten home,—lI had forgotten 
every thing! 

That night, Morton’s friend, Captain Mar- 
tyn, who ] found to be an officer in the Foot 
Guards, joined our party at dinner, and at the 
Melton.—But our success was no longer so 
unequivocal. At onetime, Il was a winner by 
some thousands; but at the conclusion of the 
evening neither Frank nor myself had either 
lost or benefitted by its feverish vicissitudes: 
and already I presumed to curse my luck as it 
had played me false. In the morning my ill- 
humour became gradually dissipated; disgrace- 
ful engagements made on the preceding day 
were to be kept; the vulgar adulation won by 
the profuseness of my expenditure in the hotel 
and in my orders to my new tradesmen, was 
to be enjoyed; vice and dissipation already 
fanned their vampire wings around their vic- 
tim; and my throbbing frame ached with the 
excess of its anticipated enjoyments. 

“To-night, my boy,” I exclaimed to Mor- 
ton, “to-night shall repay us for our disappoint- 
ment. Lord B. has promised to pr him- 
self ior a long and a strong pull.” 


“T am not so sanguine, the tide is turning: 
and we have no capital to waitits reflux. With 
a fewthousand pounds more, our fortunes were 
made, indeed!” 

- [thought of the five thousand in Red-Lion 
square, and for a moment fancied myself justi- 
| fied in applying them to a service so profitable. 
In another moment I shuddered, self-convict- 
ed!—Mary and her claims rose before me in 
their proper light;—and I betook myself to Hal- 
met’s shop, and selected a string of pearls for 
her use, as a sort of mild expiatiou for the wick- 
edness of my brief imagining! 

Let me hasten over the rest—That night 
at eleven I entered the best house in Park- 
Place, and for four-and-twenty hours remained 
spell-bound within its fatal precincts. During 
the last twelve, a hackney-coach had been in 
waiting for me, forgotten, at the door; and at 
the conclusion of my ruinous vigil, 1 threw my- 
self into it—-flew to Red-Lion Square, and 
possessed myself of my orphan sister’s portion. 
T'wo thousand I had already appropriated— 
embezzled! The remaining three 1 hastened 
to transmit to poor Mary,—with my prayers— 
my blessings—my farewell!—I dared not even 
return to the temporary home wherein shame 
and ruin awaited me. I had beggared myself! 
—dissipated my last shilling ;—tforfeited the in- 
dependent position, a gentleman’s birthright! 
And now all is over: [ have been compelled to 
resign my commission ;—Mary is in her grave; 
and | yet—no—it is unnecessary to expose the 
degradation—the infamy, in which three days’ 
success at hazard, may plunge a soldier, and a 
man of honour.” 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


[From the Commercial Advertiser. } 
THE SLEEPER. 


It was the spring-time, in the earliest hour— 
Few blossoms then had of the year been born; 
The fresh winds whispered to the unfolding flower, 
Where nestled dews of the unsullied morn— 
Songs, like to Eden’s, sweetened all the air, 
And birds and brooks their hymns together blent; 
Those in the heavens, and these on earth were fair:— 
‘These midst the flowers, those in their incense 
went, 


My little cousin had been roaming then, 
At early dawn, along the upland side; 

O’er dewy slope, green lawn, and shaded glen, 
Standing by sister blossoms, side by side;— 

And wearied with the pleasant tour,—returned, 
Upon her couch, the sinless wanderer lay: 

And sleep had won het, with sweet visions, earned 
By radiant scenes upon that early day. 


Her fair cheek pressed her pillow;—in her hair— 
Her darkly golden hair, some buds reposed; 
And silken lashes o’er her blue eyes fair, 
In a faint glimpse, the hue beneath disclosed;— 
A pure white rose was in her fairy hand;— 
And, gazing on her with a tearful eye, 
Dear one!” I said,—** on youth’s enchanted Jand 
Be ever thus! beneath a cloudless sky, 


Till a pure flower of heaven, thou art removed on 
high.” 
W. 


Philadelphia, 1830. 


LAFAYETTE AND THE INDIAN GIRL. 


St Louis was reached on the 29th April, 
amidst shouts from steamboats and discharges 
from artillery. An old French serjeant, called 
Bellissime, of the army of Rochambeau, was 
among the first to salute the Guest. M. Le- 
vasseur’s chapter concerning St. Louis is par- 
ticularly rich in anecdote and personages. At 
Kaskaskia, in Illinois, he mingled with the de- 
scendants of the French settlers, and with 
French Canadians. 

“On returning to Kaskaskia,” says M. Le- 
vasseur, “ we found Mr. de Syon, an amiable 
young Frenchman, of much intelligence, who, 
on the invitation of Gen. Lafayette, left Wash- 
ington City with us, to visit the southern and 
western States.—Like us he had just made an 
excursion into the neighbourhood, and appear- 
ed quite joyous at the discovery he had made ; 
he had met in the midst of the forest, at the 
head of a troop of Indians, a pretty young wo- 
man who spoke French very well, and express- 
ed herself with a grace at which he appeared 
as much astonished as we weré. She had ask- 
ed him, ifit was true Lafayette was at Kaskas- 
kia, and on his replying affirmatively she mani- 
fested a great desire to see him. ‘I always car- 
| ry with me,’ said she to Mr. de Syon, ‘a relique 
that is very dear to me, I would wish to show 
i to him; it will prove to lim that his name is not 


less venerated in the midst of our tribes, than 
among the white. Americans, for whom he 
fought.’ And in speaking thus, she drew from 
her bosom a little pouch, which enclosed a let. 
ter carefully wrapped in several pieces of pa. 
ver ‘It is from Lafayette,’ said she, ‘he wrote 
it to my father a longtime since, and my father 


| when he died, left it to me as the most precious 


thing he possessed.’ 
“‘] spoke to Gen. Lafayette of the meetin 


with the Indian girl; and from the desire he > 


manifested to see her, I left the table with Mr. 
de Syon, at the moment when the company be. 
ganto exchange patriotic toasts, and we sought 


a guide to Mary’s camp. Chance assisted wy f 


wonderfully, in directing us to an Indian of th 
same tribe that we wished to visit. Conduct 
ed by him, we crossed the bridge of Kaskaskie, 


and notwithstanding the darkness, soon recog. J 


nized the path and rivulet I had seen in the 
morning with Mr. Caire. When we were 


about to enter the enclosure, we were arreste< P 


by the barking of two stout dogs, which sprang 
at and would probably have bitten us, but for 
the timely interference of our guide. We ar. 
rived at the middle of the camp, which was 
lighted by a large fire, around which a dozen 


Indians were squatted, preparing their supper; § 
they received us with cordiality, and as soon § 


as they were informed of the object of our visit, 
one of them conducted us to Mary’s hut, whom 
we found sleeping on a bison skin. At the 
voice of ‘Mr. de Syon, which she recognized, 


she arose, and listened attentively to the invi- )) 
tationfrom Gen. Lafayette to come to Kaskas- 


kia; she seemed quite flattered by it, but said, 

before deciding to accompany us, she wished/| 

to mention it to her husband.” | 
Mary’s father was a chief of one of the na-_ 


tions who inhabited the shores of the 


great 
lakes of the north; he fought with a hundred | 


of histribe, under the orders of Lafayette, in| 


our revolutionary war, and a considerable time |) 
after emigrated to the banks of the river Llli- 


nois. Dying he committed to his daughter 


the document mentioned above, as a powerful 


charm to secure for her the protection of the 
Americans. Mary handed it to M. Levasseur, 
who says—* I opened the letter, and recognized 
the signature and hand writing of Gener 
Lafayette. It was dated at head quarter, 
Albany, June 1778, after the northern cam- 
paign, and addressed to Panisciowa, an Indian 
chief of one of the Six Nations, to thank him 
for the courageous manner in which he served 
the Amercan cause.” ‘The Secretary conduct. | 
ed Mary to Genera] Lafayette, at Kaskaskia. 
“Fle saw and heard her with pleasure, and | 
could not conceal his emotion on recognizing | 


his letter, and observing with what religious 7 


reverence it had been preserved for nearly | 
half a century in asavage tribe.” The daugb- 
ter of Panisciowa, on her part, was overjoyed 
at such a meeting,—as singular, indeed, in 
its circumstances, as any which the invention 
of a novelist could have devised. 


Interview between Louis XIV. Madame De , 
Montespan, and Moliere.—The King had not 
much leisure time, yet he frequently passed i 
half an hour, or even an hour, in conversation - 
One 
day he brought into my apartments the cele- 


with a few distinguished Jeaux esprits. 


brated Moliere, to whom he was particularly 
partial. ‘ Madame,” said his Majesty, * here 
is the wittiest man in France, and his good 
sense and modesty equal his talent. I thank 
God that he lives during my reign, and I pray 
that he may long continue to adorn it.” 

I added my compliments to those of the mo- 
narch, and J found in Moliere an air of mo- 
desty and simplicity which is not usually met 
with in the favourites of Apollo and of Fame. 
He was moreover a very good-looking man. 

Moliere informed the King that he had 
sketched out his Ma/ade Imaginaire, in which 
he said he hoped to afford even hy pochondriacs 
something to laugh at. He spoke very little 
of himself, but he said a great deal, and in 4 
strain of admiration, of the young poet Racine. 

The King asked him whether he thouglit 
Racine would ever equal Corneille. « Sire,” 
replied the comic poet, “he has already sur 
passed Corneille in the harmonious eleganc¢ 
of his versification, and the easy and natural flow 
of his dialogue, His situations are never arti- 
ficial—he paints every thing from the heart. 
Racine is the only poet of the two, for he alone 
is inspired.” 
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«J can never witness the performance of his 
tragedy of Berenice,” observed the King, 
«without shedding tears. How happens it 
‘hat two such clever women as Madame De- 
shoulieres and Madame de Sevigne refuse to 
see beauties which are admired by men of your 

nius?”? 

« Sire,”’ replied Moliere, ** my opinion can 
have no weight in comparison with that which 
your Majesty has expressed. You possess cor- 
rect judgment and tact, and I have observed 
that those scenes of my comedies which were 
applauded by your Majesty when I first read 
them to you, have invariably elicited the great- 
est share of public approbation.” 

“[s Racine well off as to pecuniary circum- 
stances?” inquired the King. 


“Not very,” replied Moliere, *‘ but the tra- 
edies he has in his portfolio would make him 
arich man; I have no doubt of that.” 


“Well,” said the King, “ give him from me 
this bill for six thousand livres, [according to 
the present value of money, about twenty-four 
thousand francs,] with the assurance that this 
will not be the limit of my remembrance and 
regard.” 

Five or six months after this conversation, 
poor Moliere broke a blood-vesse] on his chest 
during his spirited performance of the Malade 
Imaginaire. When the King was informed of 
the event, he turned pale, clasped his hands, 
and appeared ready to shed tears, ‘ France 
has lost her greatest genius,” said he, ‘* such 
another will never arise again, This is an ir- 
reparable loss.” 


When it was known that the clergy of Paris 
refused to bury the author of the Tartuffe, his 
Majesty sent his orders to the archbishop. Of 
course it was necessary to obey these com- 
mands, or to give good reasons for the contrary. 


Racine put on mourning on the death of Mo- 
liere, and the King publicly expressed his ap- 
proval of this mark of gratitude and sensibility. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


RULES FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


1, Let her goto bed atten o’clock—nine if she 
pleases, She must not grumble, or be disheart- 
ened because she may not sleep the first night 
or two, and thus lay ruminating on the plea- 
sures from wlifch she has cut herself off; but 
persist steadily for a few nights; when she will 
find that habit will produce a far more pleasant 
repose than that which follows a late ball, a 


route, or assembly. She will, also, rise in the |° 


morning more refreshed---with better spirits, 
and a more blooming complexion. 

2. Let her rise about six o’clock in summer, 
and about eight in winter---immediately wash 
her face and hands with pure water---cool or 
tepid, according to the season of the year; and 
if she could by any means be induced to sweep 
her room, or bustle about some other domestic 
concerns for about an hour, she would be the 
gainer, as well in health as in beauty, by the 
practice. 

3. Her breakfast should be something more 
substantial than a cup of slops, whether de- 
nominated tea or coffee, anda thin slice of 
bread and butter. She should take a Soft boil- 
ed egg or two, a little cold meat, a draught of 
milk, or a cup or two of pure chocolate. 

4. She should not lounge all day by the fire, 
reading novels, nor indulge herself in thinking 
of the perfidy of false swains, or the despair of 
a pining damsel; but bustle about---walk or ride 
in the open air, rub the furniture, or make 
puddings---and when she feels hungry eat a 
custard or something equally light; in place of 
the fashionable morning treat of a slice of pound 
cake and a glass of cordial. . 

5, Let her dine upon mutton or beef plain- 
ly cooked, and not too fat---but she need not 
turn away occasionally from a fowl or any thing 
equally good; let her only observe to partake 
of it in moderation, and to drink sparingly of 
water during the repast. 

6. In place of three or four cups of strong 
tea for supper she may eat a custard.--a bowl 
of bread and milk--or similar articles, and in a 
few hours afterward let her retire to bed. 

7. At other periods of the day which are un- 
occupied by business or exercise, let her read 
--no sickly love-tales---but good humoured and 
instructive works---calculated, while they keep 
the mind unincumbered with heavy thoughts, 
to augment its store of ideas, and to guard it 
against the injury which will ever result from 

false perceptions of mankind and of the con- 


cerns of life.—Jour, of Health, 


FRENCH WRITERS. 
From the London Times of 5th March. 


In France a contest has been going on for 
some years, between the partisans of a classical 
and of a romantic taste in poetry and literature. 
The former erect their standard on the distin- 
guished works published in France during the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and X V.,—works founded 
on classical models, and exclusively French in 
their construction: while the latter have looked 
abroad into the contemporary literature of En- 
gland and Germany, for new sources of literary 
pleasure, and fresh models of imitation. In 
dramatic literature, the former refuse their ap- 
probation of any tragedy which trespasses in 
the slightest degree against the unities: while 
the latter think that a neglect of the unities 
may be consistent with the possession of pro- 
found dramatic interest. It is curious to find 
how much the heresy of the latter has lately 
gained ground, notwithstanding the established 
faith of the former. A translation of Shak- 
speare’s Othello was some monthsagoacted with 
great applause on thestage hitherto exclusively 
devoted to the school of Corneille and Racine: 
and M. Victor Hugo entertained, on Thursday, 
the andience which frequents the same theatre 
with a play called Hernani, or Castilian Honour, 
in which all the unities are boldly set at defi- 
ance. ‘This young author has been known for 
several years for his lyric composition. Ifnot 
the chief of the new school, he is at least its most 
active and proselytising disciple. Asa writer of 
prose as well as a poet, he has shown a decided 
bias towards romanticism, and great talent in 
extendingits popularity. His plays, consequent- 
ly, while under the dramatic censor, or in rehear- 
sal in the green-room, excited great attention, 
and was made the subject of multiplied rumours 
among all circles, from Court and Academy 
down to the lowest literary coterie. Never 
was a greater crowd seen blockading the doors 
of the Theatre Francois, than on Thursday, the 
night of its first representation—and never 
was a more eager audience collected within 
its walls since the appearance of the tragedy of 
Germanicus, after the second restoration. In 
the latter case the name of the author was a sig- 
nal for the display of political, in the present, of 
literary enthusiasm. The piece perfectly suc- 
ceeded, and the classical party have received 
asignal defeat in the very sanctuary of their 
worship,—in the very presence of the Dit Ma- 
jores of their idolatry. Our readers would 
probably feel little interest in an outline of a 
French tragedy. It may be sufficient, there- 
fore, to state, as a proof of the departure of 
Hernani from the classical model of the French 
stage, that the hero of the piece is a reputed 
brigand, that the scene shifts from Saragossa 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, and that Charles V. who is 
only King of Spain in the first three acts, is 
Emperor of Germany in the two last. 

We are glad to learn that the poems of the 
late Eugenius Roche, the appearance of which 
has been deferred till the present in consequence 
of some necessary preliminary arrangements, 
will be shortly published for the benefit of his 
unfortunate family. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


At the last Court of General Sessions for 
Oneida county, New York, a Mr. Orrin Kent 
was tried on an indictment for assaulting and 
beating his wife. According to the testimony, 
this couple had not been married many weeks 
before the husband began to box the ears of 
his bride, and not long after the close of the 
honey-moon, he whipped her with a * little 
stick,” for the purpose of improving the proprie- 
ties of her conduct. In the defence it was urged 
that the wife was not at all times lovely and 
meeklike in her disposition, and that she some- 
times (a rare occurrence in these days) “aggra- 
vated” her husband. - 


The counsel for the defendant requested the 
Court to charge the jury, that in law, the 
“ husband has a right to flog his wife, in a ra- 
tional manner, and to an extent proportionate 
to her improprieties, in order to compel obedi- 
ence, and bring her mind to a right state.” 
This the court refused to do, and ruled that a 
man has no right to whip his wife for any cause 
oe en The defendant was found guilty, and 

ned. 

Let husbands take warning. 


FREEDOM oF THE Press.—A great majority 
of our newspapers are the most miserable and 
beggarly of all earthly things. Take them to- 
gether they have just about five or six hundred 
subscribers each; of course it requires a deal 
of ingenuity to prolong their existence. The 
Editors dare not publish an article that would 
offend twenty of their subscribers, for their 
periodical could not ovédivesuch anevent. They 
are like a man flowing on an unfathomable 
ocean, with his nose one-eighth ofan inch above 
water, and fearing every moment, that the 
weight of a cork will fall on the visible part of 
it and sink him irretrievably to the bottom. 
And this is the freedom of the press, of which 
so much is said. We hear of the editorial 
brotherhood boasting of their right to pursue 
what path they please, while, at the same time, 
the Genius of Famine is at their elbow, howl- 
ing to them—walk as you are bidden, or you 
will die of starvation.” 


Rerusat.—When I was a child my mother 
sent me to a man to ask for the refusal of a 
certain thing. I looked at her in astonishment 
—I could not for the soul of me know why she 
troubled herself to obtain the refusal of what 
she wanted. Nor when it was explained to 
me, could I make either head or tail of the idea. 
I knew what language meant; and had a pret- 
ty clear notion of the meaning of the word re- 
fusal—but how refusal could mean favour, puz- 
zled me then, and puzzles me yet.— Yankee. 


TITLED CONSEQUENCE.—Some time since, 
a young English nobleman figured away at 
Washington. He had many titles, but not 
much brains—however, he was by no means 
singular in that respect. Several young ladies 
were in debate, going over the list—he is Lord 
Viscount so and so, Baron of such a country, 
&ec. “ My fair friends,” exclaimed the gallant 
Lieut. N. ‘ one of his titles you appear to have 
forgotten.” “Ah, what is that, sir?” He is 
Barren of Intellect,” was the reply. 


Porr’s Wittow.—The first weeping wil- 
low in England was planted by Alexander 
Pope, the poet. He received a present of figs 
from Turkey, and observing a twig in the bas- 
ket, ready to bud, he planted it in his garden, 
and it soonbecame afinetree. From hisstock, 
all the weeping willows in England and Ameri- 
ca originated. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
HORACE.—Bookx IV. Ope 3. 
Quem tu Melpomenc semel, &c. 
TRANSLATED BY L. WILMER. 
O, queen of melody, auspicious power, 
That smiled benignant on my natal hour; 
Not he whose childood claimed thy guardian care 
Shall in the far-famed Isthmian games appear ; 
Nor urge the foaming courser o’er the plain, 
Nor strive the victor’s diadem to gain ; 
Nor yet the humbled pride of monarchs show, 
Leading in shameful bonds the captive foe: 
But on thy banks, O Tiber, will he rove, 
Whose waters murmur through the thick-leaved grove, 
And fertile field ; there the olian lyre, 
Sacred to thee, thou goddess, shalt inspire! 
Rome, first of cities, places me among 
Her laurel’d poets, venerated throng, 
And slander now no more can wound me with her 
tongue! 

O thou, who from the silent shell canst bring 
Such notes divine, as dying cygnets sing ;— 
O muse, the sweetest that awakes the lyre, 
Still would my verses and my song inspire : 
*Tis by thy help that I no rival own, 
But as the first of lyric bards am shown— 
That, living, I can admiration raise, 
To thee, O goddess, shall belong the praise. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO GERALDINE. 
“ A change came o’er the spirit of my 


dream,” and lam changed. I have bowed 
low at the altar of my idol, and have found 
all is not gold that glitters. Oh, that I could 
be so deceived. In truth, my gentle reader, 
for Geraldine, with me, will never be more 
gentle, I have been (ah, the vile word,) 
spurned, refused, rejected, and all my fine 


philosophy is, and has been from the com- 


mencement, considered: the ravings of a 
madman. You see, my dear sir, there are 
others beside your Virginia correspondent, 
who have rather a mawkish opinion of my 
sentimentalism. Still, it is rather unplea- 
sant, to say the least of it, after I have been 
playing bo-peep for so long a season, and 
with such flattering prospects, to have my 
suit rejected, and myself despised. Only 
think of it! What a ridiculous figure I must 
have cut for several months past, when the 
object of all my protestations, instead of 
sympathising with my passion, has been 
laughing in secret at me. I would fain be 
revenged, but I cannot of a woman, and a’ 
single kind word from her pretty lips would 
even now dispelall my fury. Thetruth is, 
Geraldine, you have not acted for yourself 
in this matter. In your secret heart you 
have treasured other thoughts than those 
of hostility—the modest blush and sidelong 
glance—the hurried change of features, and 
quick dropping of the eyelid, have spoken 
trumpet tongued of the feelings that swelled 
your bosom. I wrote you a private letter, 
Geraldine, respectfully and calmly, but 
filled with the deepest affection. In that 
letter, I did not solicit a reciprocation of my 
passion. I did not request a sentence by 
way of reply, but simply urged you to 
retain the scrawl, and thereby sanction the 
continuation of these epistles. The letter 
has been returned, and now lies before me. 
It has evidently been perused by more than 
one, and I trust, the simple observations con- 
tained in the envelope, were not written by 
your hand. Still, you must have been privy 
to it in some sort, as a letter addressed to 
you could hardly fail to reach its place of 
destination. And thus the matter must end 
between us. All the bright visions which 
I have hitherto cherished, are swept away 
at asingle blow. Weshall never sit by the 
window at twilight, watching the stars. We 
shall have no moonlight rambles, as Alethe 
and Romeo used to—we shall never watch 
for each other’s footsteps at sunset—we shall 
never talk of Chloe and Phyllis, of Dido 
or Dian, of Heroor Helen. We shall never 
—alas, Geraldine—we shall never meet. 
There are some things, however, that I fain 
would tell you, where the world might not 
listen. Inthe quiet of some shadowy valley 
I would that we were for a few hours, that 
I might convince you of the sincerity of my 
passion—of the falsehood of the general 
world. The thought is sad, that we shall 
never hold communion together—that the 
lip, which has never been clung to in pas- 
sion, shall be pressed by another—that the 
form I have so long coveted, the heart I 
have so passionately worshipped, shall all 
be yielded up to the embraces of another. 
*Alas,our young affections run to waste, or 
water but the desert.” A few years will pass 
away, and your image will lie in my me- 
mory as a treasured dream. I never may 
forget the sunny radiance of that brow—the 
playful beauty of that eye; but wken time 
shall have stolen the roses from your cheek, 
have stayed the redundance of your dispo- 
sition, and chilled the current of your heart, 
perhaps you may remember him who would 
have been to you, all that man may be to 
woman! 

May your passage along the stream of 
life be placid and smooth—no care to “ dim 
before its time” the mellow light of your 
beauty—may you never know poverty but 
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The Free Press is the cognomen of an in- 
telligent weekly sheet commenced by R. 
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brutal conduct to his wife, were that con. 


duct properly substantiated. On this poing, 


-—-- 


asa ministering angel to the wants of others. | have witnessed it with marks of enthusiastic 
May he who stands with you before the |admiration. It has been successful in a de- 


altar, and calls you bride, be worthy. 
God be with you, Geraldine, farewell. 
HAROLD. 


Colonel William P. Smith, long known 
and respected as a classical teacher in this 
city, has, through debilitated health, been 
induced to relinquish that arduous voca- 
tion. On behalf of the parents of several of 
his pupils, we are requested to express re- 
gret at this measure, and to testify approba- 
tion of his labours, whilst engaged in the 
arduous duties of his late profession. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Satrurpay, Aprit 24, 1830. 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 

A Charleston paper, edited by Simms, 
the poet, has some bitter observations on 
this subject. The writer deprecates justly, 
and in the severest terms, the absurd prac- 
tice of offering premiums without at the 
same time publishing the names of the com- 
mittee, who will decide upon the relative 
merits of the articles sent in competition, 
and without at once depositing the sum of- 
fered, in bank, subject to the order of the 
successful candidate. In relation to the 
prize piece, Metamora, he says: 

“We may venture to affirm, although we 
have not seen a line of this performance, 
that for its success, it is purely dependant 
upon that pantomimic jumble of scenery and 
insanity, which we may find of one, unva- 
rying description in the burlettas and Ger- 
man extravaganzas daily furnished us at 
second, and even third hand, from the pru- 
_ rient entertainments of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. We know, as perfectly as one 
individual may know the extent and utmost 
width of another’s mind, that Mr. Stone is 
utterly incapable of producing a regular 
drama. He cannot write blank verse, which 
we hold absolutely essential to the dignity 
of tragedy. His mind is of a very inferior 
cast—his sentiments want grace and eleva- 
tion, and we will hazard our own limited 
stock of reputation, fearlessly, and without 
distrust, when we say, although we have 
not seen a single passage from the play of 
Metamora, that it is mere trash and verbi- 
age; and that it is indebted for its success, 
solely to its machinery and trickery—no 
other terms would suit us as well—by means 
of which qualities, the effect of surprise is 
produced, and the wonder of a miscellane- 
ous assembly kept alive, by a succession of 
strange and absurd incidents, the utter ex- 
travagance and madness of which, is its only 
security from contempt and laughter. We 
allege, unhesitatingly, that the piece as a 
literary performance, is destitute of merit, 
and if published, we will satisfy the public 
to that effect.” 


A more unjust and illiberal attack than 
this, we have never met with. Simms con- 
fesses he has never read a line, or witnessed 
a representation, of Metamora, but simply 
because his prejudices are up, he denounces 
the author as little less than an idiot. We 
were at first incredulous a3 to the merits of 
the prize play. Mr. Stone had won little 
reputation asa writer, and his pretensions as 
an actor were indeed meagre. It struck us, 
therefore, when his name was given to the 
public, as the author of the prize produc- 
tion, that there must be juggling somewhere, 
and that when the piece was represented, 
the veto of public condemnation would at 
once consign it to oblivion and contempt. Not 
so, however. Intelligent auditories in the 
three most enlightened cities of the Union, 


; gree unanticipated by the warmest friends 


of the author, and contains passages of high 


| merit, whether considered for their energy 


of thought, or their adaptation tostage effect. 
True, it is not an effort of similar strength 
with Sardanapalus or Manfred; but that it 
does delineate, in vivid colours, many of the 
prominent traits of Indian character, no 
one who has witnessed its representation, 
can fora moment question. We, therefore, 
reprehend Mr. Simms for his gratuitous and 
unwarrantable censure; and, in the spirit of 
christian charity, trust that his productions 
may not be adjudged an ordeal so dishon- 


est, as that through which he would fain 
have Mr. Stone’s pass. 

There isanother portion of Simms’ article, 
however, to only some of the opinions of 
which, we can respond. He says— 


‘“ With the exception of Shakspeare, Dry- 
den, and Otway, in the English drama, we 
can call to mind, at this time, no successful 
effort among those of the higher order of 
dramatists, in which the literary merit, and 
that, necessary to success on the stage, have 
been alike consulted by the author. Ma- 
turin’s have very little that is meritorious 
in a literary point of view; and while we 
know the superior character of the dialogue, 
and the wonderfulsublimity and excellence 
of many of the declamatory portions of Ma- 
rino Faliero, we all know that its condem- 
nation upon the stage, was signal and de- 
cided. Clearly, then, there are very few 
instances indeed, where the merit of a dra- 
ma as a composition, has been coupled with 
a representation that has been attended with 
success—and the question, which must ne- 
cessarily result from a knowledge of this 
fact, will be—what is meant by ‘the best 
tragedy’—at present, the requirement is 
vague and unsatisfactory, for the best trage- 
dy in the closet, may be the very worst on 
the stage. 

«“ Again:—we are called upon to submit 
our performances—but to whom? Who are 
our judges—why are their names not given 
us? We should like to judge of the capaci- 
ties of our judges. Is Mr. Buckingham of 
the committee, or Dr. M‘Henry, or Robert 
Walsh, or any other of these worn out and 
battered harridans of literature. Now, no- 
body who knows either of these gentlemen, 
can value very highly, their judgments on 
a subject in which the Fine Arts have any 
concern, Walsh, has the reputation of being 
a critic, but—merely of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties;—and as for poor Dr. M‘Henry, we do 
not know a proser and square and compass 
clodman in matters of verse, for whom we 
should so lightly care as to subject to a com- 
parison. In conclusion, therefore, we would 
submit to Messrs. Forrest and Pelby,whether 
the more proper course would not be to de- 

fine the kind of performance Which they 
name the best, and to designate the commit- 
tee who are to decide upon that definition. 
We have some tragic stuff on hand, our- 
selves, which we should not very greatly 
care to subject to the examination of every 
hodman in the modern Beeotia.” 


Infant Schools —Three lectures on a sys- 
tem of infantile and youthful instruction, 
adapted to the genius of a republic, will be 
delivered on Sunday next, at the Military 
Hall, Library street, by R. L. Jennings. 

The first, at half past ten in the morning; 
the second, at half-past three in the after- 
noon; and the last at half past seven in the 
evening. 

Parents, guardians, the disengaged clergy, 
editors, teachers, and all others interested 
in the important subject of education, which 
now so extensively engages public atten- 
tion, are particularly invited to attend. 

Admission free. 


Oliphant, at Oswego, New York. 


We have always considered Southworth, 
of the Literary Subaltern, a strange genius. 
The following explains bis code of religion, 
and is appended to the “ Prayer of Nature,” 
one of Lord Byron’s early productions; the 
sentiments of which, are no doubt familiar 
to most of our readers. 


“The sentiments advanced in the forego- 
ing lines, we are willing to adopt as our 
own, and if any one should be curious to 
know what the creed is of such an infidel 
as we are, they will find it in the foregoing 
lines of the illustrious British Bard. It is 


the creed of reason;—it is a creed, which 
no man can reject, and if it were generally 
adopted, we should have far less feuds than 
we now have, whilst discussing polemical 
and theological points. It is a creed that 
we glory in, and if the substance of it forms 
any part of an infidel, then are we infidels 
in the strictest sense of the word. The poem 
contains a thousand beauties, and we com- 
mend it to the careful and attentive perusal 
of every one who is fond of the elevated 
emanations of the muse.” 


THEATRICAL. 
The Slomans took their farewell benefit 


at the Chesnut street theatre on Monday, 
and embarked on the subsequent day for 
England. They have been uncommonly 
successful and highly respected during their 
sojourn in thiscountry. It is said, Mr. Slo- 
man, sometime since, remitted twenty thou- 
sand dollars home, as a portion of the profits 
of his theatrical tour. At the conclusion of 
the performance on Monday night, Mrs. 
Sloman came forward, and spoke a neat and 
appropriate address, fromthe penof Richard 
Penn Smith, Esq, The hovse was full and 
brilliant with beauty and fashion. 

Arch street theatre has closed for want of 
patronage; the last night of performance 
there not being a sufficient sum received at 
the door to pay for the lights. We never 
admired the pelicy of the manager of this 
establishment, and do not much regret that 
the summer season was so remarkably brief. 

*‘Gasperino,” a new drama, from the pen 
of a Philadelphian, has been produced at 
Walnut street with considerable success. 
T heatricals are exceedingly low in thiscity, 
however. One of our most respectable ac- 
tors has turned lottery broker, and headed 
his first advertisement with the appropriate 
motto of “ M@tarved out.” 

Booth is at Washington, and Forrest has 
just concluded a successful engagement at 
Albany. 


BYRON. 

We subjoin several notices from contem- 
porary prints, of the first respectability, 
touching the merits of the biography of this 
poet, by Moore. It is with the highest gra- 
tification, that we find a large majority of 
the most intelligent and independent jour- 
nals of the country, have come out boldly 
in favour of the noble poet, and honestly 
against the craven vilifiers, who have at- 
tempted to defame his memory, now that he 
is dead. It is not a little curious, however, 
to see with what avidity those who have 
been conspicuous in denouncing Byron, and 
Moore’s biography, copy extracts from that 
work into their pages, r freely confess, 
we admire the writings of the author of the 
Corsair, witha most enthusiastic admiration, 
and nothing would be better calculated to 
| chill our estimate of Byron’s character, than 


we also publish the letter of Lady Byron, 
elicited, it seems, by some observations of 
Mr. Moore. That letter, to us, however, 
is far from satisfactory proof that the poe 
was wholly at fault. It deals altogether in 
insinuations, and discloses merely enough 
of the ground of quarrel to induce a suppo- F 
sition of something horrible on the part of 
Lord Byron, which is not, and we are dis. 
posed to believe never could, be substan. 
tiated. The letter throughout is cold and f 
jesuitical; there is not, from the beginning 
to the end, one kind or tender expression 
in relation to the deceased husband of the 
writer. That a woman of high delicacy 
deep feelings, could have written it, we do F 


not believe; and now, more than ever, aro} _ 


we convinced, that Lord Byron was not so 
culpable in the cause of his separation as 
heretofore he has been adjudged. The 


charge of insanity is one, that we never fF) 


heard of before, and what is that charge 
made to convey. Simply,that Lord Byron’s 
conduct was so shockingly depraved and 
brutal, that it could be accounted for in no 
other way, than that he was insane. Yet fF 
some of our contemporaries have discovered | 
in this letter, a ‘remarkable forbearance | 

and lofty delicacy” on the part of Lady By- 
ron, that speaks trumpet tongued of the con- | 
duct of her late lord. What forbearance! |” 


To pronounce her deceased husband insane, | 7 
and describe his conduct as brutal! It would © 


be well for the vilifiers of genius, that they 7 
examine with a little more accuracy, the 
proofs which they adduce for sustaining 
their opinions. The following article upon 
this subject, from Blackwood, is one to which 
yield our hearty concurrence 


‘¢ We have now followed the progress of Byron’: 
life till his departure from England. In another 
number, we must meet him on his glorious return— 
and be with him till once more, heart-stricken but 
not heart-broken, he lefit—never to return—the 
shores where liberty has long fixed her chosen reign, 
to restore it, by his generosity, his genius, and his 
valour, to that land where of old she had her most 
glorious seat. Enough of him and of his character 
we have seen to enable us to judge it—morally and 
intelleetually—in the light of truth. And blind and 
base must they be who feel not—that with all his 
faults and frailties—Byron was, throughout ehild- 
hood—boyhood--youth--and up to manhood’s spring- 
prme-¢ noble being. Let him be tried by what 
1e thought—telt—and did, and he will stand even a 
fiery ordeal. A more affectionate heart than his ne- 
ver beat ina human bosom. His friendships were [ 
indeed passions; but though he sometimes accuses 


himself of fickleness, we see no proofs of that in his 


conduct. His longings for the love of brotherhood [ 
were intense and incessant; and, till they were satise [ 
fied by a return of affection, he knew no happiness. 
All his chosen companions were above the common 
stamp; and all his chosen friends seem either to have 
been youths who, had they live¢—too many of them 
were cut off by untimely deaths—would have been 
distinguished men, or youths who did grow up to 
distinguished manhood, and have made a figure in 
the world of life or letters. All meanness—unman- 
liness—hypotrisy, or guile, he despised or abhorred; 
and real worth secured his esteem in whatever rank 
of life it shone, whatever aspect it assumed, provid- 
ed only it held up an open front to the daylight. 
Though, says Mr. Moore, asa child, occasionally 
passionate and headstrong, his docility and kindness 
towards those who were themselves kind, is acknow- 
ledged by all; and ‘‘ playful,” and ‘ affectionate,” 
are invariably the epithets by which those who knew 
him in his childhood convey their expressions of his 
character. When a mere child, he did not let his 
faithful nurse, May Gray, return to Scotland, with- 
out giving her, as a keepsake, his own gold watch 
At Southwell, when a boy, we have seen him pur- 
hoses a Bible for a pauper; and at all times witha 
**hand open as day to melting charity.” A little la- 
ter on, when he was child or boy no longer—but 
man indeed—we learn from the gratitude of an ac- 
complished scholar, who did not desire to eonceal 
from the world the merit of such a noble benefaction, 
that he thought little of a thousand-pound free gift 
toa friend who needed it. The price of his first 
great work he handed over to Mr. Dallas; and to one 
creature—who afterwards, in malignant idiocy, ac- 


cused him of avarice—bhe gave the means of tran 
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port from England to Italy, with wife and children, 
a house to live in rent-free, furniture, and a hundred 
ounds or two for pocket money—to change sickness 
and starvation into health and comfort. At all times 
nerous—on many occasions he was munificent. 
Kor did he ever wish gratitude to take any other 
to breathe any other spirit—but love. Such 
was he—in spite of the selfishness of genius—and 
nius in many moods has been selfish ever—in spite 
of that misanthropy which fate and fortune forced 
into his heart, but which found no dwelling-place 
there, among the multitude of thoughts within it, 
often bitter enough, yet in their worst bitterness 
yearning towards his kind, nor in their own melan- 
choly shut up against the miseries of others, whe- 

ther the unfortunate or the wicked. 

If his friendships were passions—what were his 
Joves? They were as pure as ever were imagina- 
tion’s dreams. ‘* We have seen,”’ says Mr. Moore, 
‘with what passionate enthusiasm he threw himself 
jnto his boyish friendships. ‘The all-absorbing and 
unsuccessful love that followed, was the agony, with- 
out being the death, of his unsated desire, which 
lived through life, filled his poetry with the very 
soul of rity lice lent the colouring of its lights 
even to those unworthy ties, which vanity or passion 
led him afterwards to form, and was the last aspira- 
tion of his fervid spirit, in those stanzas written but 
afew months before his death: 


¢*Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move; 

Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love!’ ” 


If such a being had had a mother and sisters wor- 
thy of him, how might his love for them—continuous 
and placid—have softened all that was sullen, and 
lightened all that was dark, in his spirit! His sister 
Augusta, who was worthy of his love, he scarcely 
knew in youth, And what a mother! Prodigal of 
the poker, and untenacious of the tongs! One seems 
to be brought into the midst of the violence and yul- 

arity of hovel-life. Yet all this his filial piety—eall 
it by no other name—withstood; and still sanctified 
to his heart the name of mother. This wasa triumph 
such as nature has, in such circumstances, seldom 
shown. Such a son weeping over the corpse of such 
amother! ‘The eye-sight of his heart was strong; 
and he saw that his mother /oved him, and that she 
had her own worth. With slenderest means, she had 
supported the husband who had deceived and desert- 
ed her; with slenderest means, she had provided ease 
and comfort for himself,—and for all that, and more 
than that, which a son only knows, he forgave, for- 
got, and deplored. 

With a soul thus endowed with such a capacity, 
and power, and passion for passion, no wonder that 
Byron was prone to melancholy. He had just 
glimpses of joy divine sufficient to make gloom dark- 
er as they disappeared, 
never yet was it a solace to man’s heart in lieu of 
love. Byron knew—at least he felt—and all im- 
passioned spirits take feeling for knowledge—that 
this world and this life never could be to him what 
it might have been, had he won one heart to his 
bosom. That master-passion brought all others 
within its sway; and melancholy clouded them all— 
because to it melancholy was its very food. ‘That 
Byron should at the same time have been one of the 
wittiest of men, and that with flashes of glee and 
merriment, and wildest humour, he could—sitting 
in solitude—put a million far-off tables on the roar 
—can seem strange only to the bats and owls of 
mankind. 

Unfortunately—fatally—Byron began, while a 
mere boy, to be an unbeliever. ‘* With him,” says 
Mr. Moore, after some sayings of a very questiona- 
ble kind, **the canker shewed itself ‘in the morn 
and dew of youth,’ when the effect of such ¢ blast- 
ments’ is for every reason most fatal; and, in addi- 
tion to the real misfortune of being an unbeliever at 
any age, he exhibited the rare and melancholy spec- 
tacle of an unbelieving schoolboy. ‘The same pre- 
maturity of developement which brought his pas- 
sions and genius so early into action, enabled him 
also to anticipate this worst, dreariest result of rea- 
son; and at the very time ot life when a spirit and 
temperament like his most required control, those 
checks which religious prepossessions best supply, 
were almost wholly wanting.”” He was—or strove 
to think he was—a deist. Some of his poetry, writ- 
ten so early as 1806, breathes a fervent and devout 
spirit of natural religion. Surely, he never lost 
ee in the immortality of the soul! Yet it seems 
to have wavered—as it ever must do—in the virtu- 
ous as much perhaps as in the vicious—and in very 
mixed characters more than in ‘any other—without 
the fan and fuel of the Christian faith. 

** The philosophic melancholy of some stanzas in 
Childe Harold about ** the land of souls beyond that 
sable flood,” reminds us of some sublime sentences 
of Tacitus, when meditating on the death of Agri- 
cola, Yet let not those whom happiness and friend- 
ship have in youth guarded from infidelity, too se- 
verely judge him whom wretched and miserable 
feelings drove to the gatés of doubt—and with whom 
more than one friend, whom he loved and trusted, 
Were willing to walk, or lead him through those 
gates into the dark regions of disbelief. Let them 
-nhappy, indeed, with all the mental gifts a gra- 
tious God had bestowed upon him, ‘‘ who anticipat- 
ed the worst experience, both of the voluptuary and 

reasoner; reached, as he supposed, the bound 
of this world’s pleasures, and saw nothing but clouds 
aud darkness beyond—the anomalous doom, which 


— 


Sacred as friendship is, | 


a nature, premature in all its passions and powers, 
reflected on Lord Byron.” That his moral being 
waxed strong and even pure in youth as it did, un- 
der the baneful influence of such a creed, proves 
that his creed was not permanently dark, or unbro- 
ken in upon from on High, by flashes of light. And 
it proves, too, that the soul that escaped from it,— 
not unscathed, indeed, nor unpolluted,—but with so 
many virtues,—must needs have been formed ‘* in 
the prodigality of Heaven.” 

Let us not be so far misunderstood, as to seem to 
sanction any sacrifice of the claims of morality and 
religion—to Genius. But in Byron’s case, and in 
Burns’s too, some self-elected judges and guardians 
of morality and religion have, in pronouncing deci- 
sion on their characters, spoken as if Genius were 
not only no palliation, but an aggravation of guilt. 
They have also refused to admit the plea of the 
Passions. But such plea will be heard at a far dif- 
ferent tribunal. What Byron’s sins might have 
been up to the time he first left England we know 
not; but as far as Mr. Moore’s narrative throws any 
light upon them—and he attempts no concealment— 
they seem to have been neither numerous nor great. 

He was no seducer of female innocence. He was 
nota gambler. Nobody ever said he was a drunk- 
ard. What then were his sins? Ask your own 
heart, and it will answer, probably the same as your 
own. But he moved before the eyes of the world, 
an object conspicuous in his own light; and thus the 
stains on his ** bright and shining youth” were visi- 
ble both near and afar, while the blots on yours have 
been unobserved, in its obscurity and insignificance. 
Were a sudden revelation to be made, before the 
eyes of the little world in which you move, (we mean 
nothing personal,) of all your delinquencies, into 
what a horrible monster would you be transformed! 
You, the immaculate, would be covered over with 
black and yellow spots, like a leopard or the plague. 

In Byron’s after life, there was much to condemn; 
‘¢ things ensued that wanted grace;” but let us not 
heap upon his youth all the charges to which he may 
plead guilty in more advanced years. Above all, 
Jet us not heap upon it charges now known to be as 
false as ever were canted from the lips of malignant 
hypocrisy; nor believe that there was any resem- 
blanee at all between him-—-a noble, but self-mis- 
guided man, and the picture of the Fiend, painted 
to represent him, by stupid sinners, whose imagina- 
tions could soar no higher than the old story of the 
Devil with Horns.” But the truly pious,-—they who, 
knowing the corruption of our nature, have by that 
knowledge been taught 

‘Still te suspect, and still revere themselves 

In lowliness of thought,” 
will see in Byron a fallen brother like themselves; 
and instead of loudly declaiming against his sins, 
which they cannot know, silently repent of their 
own, and keep aloof from all temptation to those 
which do the most easily beset them, perhaps as fa-’ 
tal as any that ever vanquished Byron. So shall the 
cause of Morality and Religion be upheld by their 
Flaming Ministers”—Justice and ‘Truth. 

Now—no more. Recollecting Southey’s Life of 
Nelson, and Lockhart’s Life of Burns, we do not 
hesitate to say, that as far as our knowledge extends, 
Moore’s Life of Byron is the best book of Biography 
in the English language.” 


Another contemporary, in reference to 


the same work, says:— 


**We have perused this work with avi- 
dity, and we are happy to say, with a much 
improved and higher view of the moral 
qualities of the great poet, than we had been 
accustomed to entertain. Indeed, the gen- 
tleness, generosity, and magnanimity of his 
character, are illustrated by a thousand in- 
stances which his biographer produces; and 
it is very difficult to conceive bow the tide 
of public opinion could ever have set so 
strongly against him. That he had serious 
faults is true; but he never deserved half the 
obloquy which it was the delight of his ene- 
mies to cast upon him, and by the aid of un- 
toward circumstances, but too successfully. 
If he had lived, he would have redeemed 
himself,and put to shame the machinations 
of his foes; he was fast advancing in that 
proud career. 

* Mr. Moore’s work abounds with able 
sketches of character, and amusing anec- 
dote, and contains extracts from the noble 
poet’s journals and correspondence. It is 
one of the best biographies in existence— 
its principal fault, though we must confess 
we scarce felt it one—is its prolixity.” 


From the London Literary Gazette, of March 20. 
LADY BYRON’S LETTER TO MR. MOORE. 
Remarks occasioned by Mr. Moore's Notices of 

Lord Byron’s Life. 

There is no portion of the life of Lord Byron 
which has more excited public curiosity and 
discussion than the painful event of his separa- 
tion from his Lady, followed as it was by the 
relinquishment of his native country. Without 


| 


intruding on the privacies of life, it is therefore 
with some degree of satisfaction that we find 
ourselves ina situation to lay some explanation 
of this matter before our readers, by reprinting 
the following letter which Lady Byron has ad- 
dressed to Mr. Moore, as a commentary upon 
certain ee in the first volume of his Me- 
moirs, recently published. It is a moderate 
but meaning document, and must give rise to 
much cogitation. 
THE LETTER. 

“‘ [ have disregarded various publications in 
which facts within my own knowledge have 
been grossly misrepresented; but I am called 
upon to notice some of the erroneous state- 
ments proceeding from one who claims to be 
considered as Lord Byron’s confidential and 
authorized friend. Domestic details ought not 
to be intruded on the public attention; if, how- 
ever, they are so intruded, the persons affected 
by them have a right to refute injurious charges. 
Mr. Moore has! promulgated his own impres- 
sions of private events in which I was most 
nearly concerned, as if he possessed a compe- 
tent knowledge of the subject. Having sur- 
vived Lord Byron, I feel increased reluctance 
to advert to any circumstances connected with 
the period of my marriage; nor is it now my 
intention to disclose them, further than may be 
indispensably requisite for the end I have in 
view. Self-vindication is not the motive which 
actuates me to make this appeal, and the spirit 
of accusation is unmingled with it; but when 
the conduct of my parents is brought forward 
in a disgraceful light, by the passagesselected 
from Lord Byron’s Letters, and by the remarks 
of his biographer, I feel bound to justify their 
characters from imputations which I[ know to 
be false. 

The passages from Lord Byron’s Letters to 
which I refer, are the aspersion on my mother’s 
character, p. 648, I. 4:—*My child is very well, 
and flourishing, I hear; but I must see also. I 
feel no disposition to resign it to the contagion 
of its grandmother's society.’ The assertion of 
her dishonourable conduct in employing a spy, 
p. 645, 1. 7, &c. ‘A Mrs. C. (now a kind of 
house-keeper and spy of Lady WV.’s) who, in her 
better days, was a washer-woman, is supposed 
to be—by the learned—very much the occult 
cause of our domestic discrepancies.’ The 
seeming exculpation of myself, in the extract, 
p. 646, with the words immediately following 
it—‘her nearest relatives are a——-:’ where the 
blank clearly implies something too offensive 
for publication. ‘hese passages tend to throw 
suspicion on my parents, and give reason to as- 
cribe the separation either totheir direct agen- 
cy, or that of ‘ officious spies’ employed by 
them.*—F rom the following part of the narra- 
tive, p, 642, it must be inferred that an undue 
influence was exercised by them for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose. ‘It was in a 
few weeks after the latter communication be- 
tween us (Lord Byron and Mr. Moore) that 
Lady Byron adopted the determination of part- | 
ing from him. She had left London at the 
latter end of January, on a visit to her father’s 
house, in Leicestershire, and Lord Byron was 
in a short time to follow her. They had parted 
in the utmost kindness—she wrote him a letter 
full of playfulness and affection, on the road; 
and immediately on her arrival at Kirkby Mal- 
lory, her father wrote to acquaint Lord Byron 
that she would return to him no more.’ 

In my observations upon this statement I 
shall, as far as possible, avoid touching on any 
matters relating personally to Lord Byron and 
myself. The facts are: I left London for Kirk- 
by Mallory, the residence of my father and mo- 
ther, on the 15th of January, 1616. Lord By- 
ron had signified to me in writing, (January 
6th) his absolute desire that I should leave 
London on the earliest day that I could conve- 
niently fix. It was not safe for me to under- 
take the fatigue of a journey sooner than the 
15th. Previously to my departure, it had been 
strongly impressed on my mind, that Lord By- 
ron was under the influence of insanity. ‘This 
opinion was derived ina great measure from 
the communications made to me by his nearest 
relatives and personal attendant, who had more 
opportunities than myself of observing him dur- 
ing the latter part of my stay intown. It was} 
even represented to me that he was in danger 
of destroying himself. With the concurrence 


* «The officious spies of his privacy.” p. 650. | 


of his family, I had consulted Dr. Baillie as a 
riend, (January 8th) respecting this supposed 
malady. On acquainting him with the case, 
and with Lord Byron’s desire that I should 
leave London, Dr. Baillie thought that my ab- 
sence might be adviseable as an experiment, as- 
suming the fact of mental derangement; for Dr. 
Baillie, not having had access to Lord Byron, 
could not pronounce a positive opinion on that 
point. He enjoined that in correspondence 
with Lord Byron, I should avoid all but light 
and soothing topics. Under these impressions, 
I left London, determined to follow the advice 
given by Dr. Baillie. Whatever might have 
been the nature of Lord Byron’s conduct to- 
wards me from the time of my marriage, yet, 
supposing him to be ina state of mental alien- 
ation, it was not for me, nor for any person of 
common humanity, to manifest, at that moment, 
a sense of injury. On the day of my departure, 
and again on my arrival at Kirkby, January 
16th, [ wrote to Lord Byron in a kind and 
cheerful tone, according to thdse medical di- 
rections. ‘The last letter was circulated, and 
employed as a pretext for the charge of my 
having been subsequently influenced to ‘desert’ t 
my husband. It has been argued, that I part- 
ed from Lord Byron in perfect harmony ;—that 
feelings incompatible with any deep sense of 
injury bad dictated the letter which I address- 

ed to him; and that my sentiments must have 
been changed by persuasion and interference 
when 1 was under the roof of my parents. 

These assertions and interferences are wholly 
destitute of fonndation. When I arrived at 
Kirkby Mallory, my parents were unacquaint- 
ed with the existence of any causes likely to 
destroy my prospects of happiness; and when 
I communicated to them the opinion which had 
been formed concerning Lord Byron’s state of 
mind, they were most anxious to promote his 
restoration by every means in their power. 

They assured those relations who were with 
him in London, that ‘ they would devote their 
whole care and attention to the alleviation of 
his malady,’ and hoped to make the best ar- 
rangements for his comfort, if he could be in- 
duced to visit them. With these intentions 
my mother wrote on the 17th to Lord Byron, 
inviting him to Kirkby Mallory. She had al- 
ways treated him with an aflectionate consi- 
deration and indulgence, which extended to 
every little peculiarity of his feelings. Never 
did an irritating word escape her lips in her 
whole intercourse with him. ‘The accounts 

given me after I left Lord Byron, by the per- 
sons in constant intercourse with him, added 
to those doubts which had before transiently 
occurred to my mind, as to the reality of the 
alleged disease, and the reports of his medical 
attendant, were far from establishing the exist- 
ence of any thing like lunacy. Under this un- 
certainty, I deemed it right to communicate to 

my parents, that if I were to consider Lord By- 
ron’s past conduct as that of a person of sound 
mind, nothing could induce me to return to him. 
It therefore appeared expedient both to them 
and myself to consult the ablest advisers. For 
that object, and also to obtain still further in- 

formation respecting the appearances which 
seemed to indicate mental derangement, my 

mother determined to go to London. She was 

empowered by me to take legal opinions on a 

written statement of mine, though I had then 

reasons for reserving a part of the case from 

the knowledge even of my father and mother. 

Being convinced by the result of those inqui- 

ries, and by the tenor of Lord Byron’s proceed- 

ings, that the notion of insanity was an illusion, 

I no longer hesitated to authorize such mea- 

sures as were necessary, in order to secure me 

from being ever again placed in his power. 

Conformably with this resolution, my father 

wrote to him on the 2d of February, to propose 

an amicable separation. Lord Byron at first 

rejected this proposal; but when it was dis- 

tinctly notified to him, that if he persisted in 

his refusal, recourse must be had to legal mea- 

sures, he agreed to sign a deed of separation. 

Upon applying to Dr. Lushington, who was in- 

timately acquainted with all the circumstances, 
to state in writing what he recollected upon 

this subject, I received from him the following 

letter, by which it will be manifest that my mo- 

ther cannot have been actuated by any hostile 

or ungenerous motive toward Lord Byron: 


+ “The deserted husband.” p. 651. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘My dear Lady Byron—I can rely upon 
the accuracy of my memory for the following 
statement: I was originally consulted by Lady 
Noel on your behalf, whilst you were in the 
country; the circumstances detailed by her were 
such as justified a separation, but they were 
not of that aggravated description as to render 
such a measure indispensable. On Lady Noel’s 
representation, I deemed a reconciliation with 
Lord Byron practicable, and felt most sincerely 
a wish to aid in affectirg it. There was not 
on Lady Noel’s part any exaggeration of the 
facts; nor, so far as I could perceive, any de- 
termination to prevent a return to Lord Byron: 
certainly none was expressed when I spoke of 
a reconciliation. When you came to town in 
about a fortnight, or perhaps more, after my 
first interview with Lady Noel, I was for the 
first time informed by you of facts utterly un- 
known, as I have no doubt, to Sir Ralph and 
Lady Noel. On receiving this additivnal in- 
formation my opinion was entirely ego wi J 
declared my opinion, and added, that if such 
an idea should be entertained, I would not, 
either professionally or otherwise, take any 
part towards effecting it. Believe me, very 
faithfully yours. 

STEPH. LUSHINGTON. 

‘ Great George street, Jan. 31, 1830.’ 

“| have only to observe, that if the state- 
ments on which my legal advisers (the late Sir 
Samuel! Romilly and Dr. Lushington,) formed 
their opinions, were false, the responsibility 
and the odium should rest with me only. I 
trust that the facts which I have here briefly 
recapitulated will absolve my father and mother 
from all accusations with regard to the part 
they took in the separation between Lord By- 
ron and myself. They neither originated, in- 
stigated, nor advised that separation; and the 
cannot be condemned for having afforded to 
their daughter the assistance and protection 
which she claimed.—There is no other near 
relative to vindicate their memory from insult. 
1 am therefore compelled to break the silence 
which I had hoped always to observe, and to 
solicit from the readers of Lord Byron’s Life 
an impartia! consideration of the testimony ex- 
torted from me. <A. I. NOEL BYRON. 

** Hanger Hill, Feb. 19, 1830.” 

We understand that Mr. Moore has signified 
his intention of subjoining these Remarks of 
Lady Byron to the new edition of his work. 


SELECTIONS. 


COBBETT’S ADVICE TO A HUSBAND. 

{ began my young marriage days in and near 
Philadelphia. At one of those times to which 
} have just alluded, in the middle of the burn- 
ing hot month of July, I was greatly afraid of 
the fatal consequences to my wife for want of 
sleep, she not having, after the great danger 
was over, had any sleep for forty-eight hours. 
All great cities, in hot couutries, are, I believe, 
full of dogs; and they, in hot weather, keep up, 
during the night, a horrible barking, fighting, 
and howling. Upon the particular occasion 
to which [ am adverting, they made a noise so 
terrific and so unremitted, that it was next to 
impossible that even a person in full health and | 
free from pain should obtain a minute’s sleep. 
I was, about nine in the evening, sitting by the 
bed: “I do think (said she) that I could go to 
sleep now, if it were not for the dogs.” Down 
stairs | went, and out I sallied in my shirt and 
trowsers, and without shoes and stockings; and 
going to a heap of stones lying beside the road, 
set to work upon the dogs, going backward 
and forward, and keeping them at two hundred 
yards distance from the house. I walked thus 
the whole night, barefooted, lest the noise of 
ray shoes might possibly reach her ears; and I 
remember that the bricks of the causeway were, 
even in the night, so hot as to be disagreeable 
to my feet. My exertions produced the desir- 
ed effect; a sleep of several hours was the con- 
sequence ; and, at eight o’clockin the morning, 
off went I to a day’s business, which was to 
end at six in the evening. 

W omen are all patriots of the soil; and when 
her neighbours used to ask my wife whether 
all English husbands were like hers, she boldly 
answered in the affirmative. I had business to 
occupy the whole of my time, Sundays and 
week days, except sleeping hours; but I used 


to make time to assist her.in taking care of her. 


baby, and in all sorts ofthings: get up, light her 
fire, boil her tea-kettle, carry her up warm 
water in cold weather, take the child while she 
dressed herself and got the breakfast ready, 
then breakfast, get her in water and wood for 
the day, then dress myself neatly, and sally 
forth to my business. The moment that was 
over I used to hasten back to her again, and I 
no more thought of spending a moment away 
from her, unless business compelled me, than I 
thought of quitting the country and going to 
sea. The thunder and lightning are tremen- 
dous in America, compared with what they 
are in England. My wife was, at one time, 
very much afraid of thunder and lightning; 
and as is the feeling of all such women, and, 
indeed, all men too, she wanted company, 
and particularly her husband, in those times of 
danger. I knew well, of course, that my pre- 
sence would not diminish the danger; but be 
at what distance [ might, if within reach of 
home, I used to quit my business and hasten to 
her, the moment I perceived a thunder storm 
approaching. Scores of miles, have I, first and 
last, run on this errand, in the streets of Phila- 
delphia! The Frenchmen, who were my scho- 
lars, used to laugh at me exceedingly on this 
account, and sometimes, when I was making 
an appointment with them,they would say 
with a smile and a bow, “Sauve le tonnere 
toujours, Monsieur Cobbett.” 

I never dangled about at the heels of my 
wife; seldom, very seldom, ever walked out, as 
it is called, with her; I never “went a walking” 
in the whole course of my life; never went to 
walk without having some object in view other 
than the walk; and as I never could walk at a 
slow pace, it would have been hard work for 
her to keep up with me ; so that, in the nearly 


y| forty years of our married life, we have not 


walked out together, perhaps, twenty times. I 
hate a dangler, who is more like a footman thah 
a husband. It was very cheap to be kind in 
trifles; but that which rivets the affections is 
not to be purchased with money. ‘The great 
thing of all, however, is to prove your anxiety 
at those times of peril to her, and for which 
time you, nevertheless, wish. Upon those oc- 
casions I was never from home, be the neces- 
sity of it ever so great: it was my rule, and 
every thing must give way to that. 

I am told that in France, it is rare to meet 
with a husband who does not spend every eve- 
ning of his life in what is called a caffe; that 
is to say,a place for no other purpose than 
that of gossiping, drinking and gaming. And 
it is with great sorrow that I acknowledge that 
many English husbands indulge too much in a 
similar habit. Drinking clubs, smoking clubs, 
clubs of odd-fellows, whist clubs, sotting clubs: 
these are inexcusable, they are censurable, 
they are at once foolish and wicked, even in 
single men; what must they be, then, in hus- 


bands; and how are they to answer, not only 


to their wives, but to their children, for this 
profligate abandonment of their homes; this 
breach of solemn vow made to the former, this 
evil example to the latter? 


Innumerable are the miseries that spring 
from this cause. The expense is, in the first 
place, very considerable. I much questien 
whether, amongst tradesmen, a shilling a-night 
pays the average score ; and that, too, for that 
which is really worth nothing at all, and can- 
not, even by possibility, be attended with any 
one single advantage, however small. . Fif- 
teen pounds a year thus thrown away, would 
amount, in the course of a tradesman’s life, to a 
decent fortune for a child. Then there is the 
injury to health from these night adventures; 
there are the quarrels; there is the vicious 
habit of loose and filthy talk; there are the 
slanders and the backbitings; there are the ad- 
miration of contemptible wit, and there are the 
scoffings at all that are sober and serious. 

And does the husband who thus abandons 
his wife and children imagine that she wili not, 
in some degree at least, follow his example? 
If he do, he is very much deceived. If she imi- 
tate him even in drinking, he has no great rea- 
son to complain; and then:the cost may be two 
shillings the night instead of one, equal in 
amount to the cost of all the bread wanted in 
the family, while the baker’s bill is, perhaps, 
unpaid. Here are the slanderings, too, going 
on at home; for, while the husbands are assem- 
bled, it would be hard if the wives were not to 


{sure that he will derive from it will induce him 


do the same; and the very least that is to be 
expected is, that the tea-pot should keep pace 
with the porter-pot or grog-glass. Hence 
crowds of female acquaintances and intruders, 
and all the consequent and inevitable squabbles 
which form no small part of the torment of the 
life of man. 

If you have servants, they know toa moment 
the time of your absence; and they regulate 
their proceedings accordingly. “ Like master 
like man,” is an old and true proverb: and it is 
natural, if not just, that it should be thus: for 
it would be unjust if the careless and neglect- 
ful sot were served as faithfully as the vigilant, 
attentive, and sober man. Late hours, cards 
and dice, are amongst the consequences of the 
master’s absence; and why not, seeing that he 
is setting the example? Fire, candle, profli- 
gate visitants, expenses, losses, children ruined 
in habits and morals, and, in short, a train of 
evils hardly to be enumerated, arise from this 
most vicious habit of the master spending his 
leisure time from home. But beyond all the 
rest is the ill-treatment of that wife. When 
left to ourselves we all seek the company that 
we like best; the company in which we take 
the most delight : and therefore every husband, 
be his state of life what it may, who spends his 
leisure time, or who, at least, is in the habit of 
doing it,in company other than that of his. 
wife and family, tells her and them, as plainly 
by deeds as he could possibly do by words, that 
he takes more delight in other company than 
in theirs. Children repay this with disregard 
for their father ; but to a wife of any sensibility, 
it is either a dagger to her heart, or an incite- 
ment to revenge, of a species which a young 
woman will seldom be long in want of the means 
to gratify. In conclusion to these remarks re- 
specting absentee husbands, I would recom- 
mend all those that are prone to, or likely to 
fall into, the practice, to remember the words 
of Mrs. Sullen, in the Beaux Stratagem: “My 
husband,” says she, addressing a footman whom 
she had takén as a paramour, “comes reeling 
home at midnight, stumbles in beside me as a 
salmon flounces in a net, oversets the economy 
of bed, belches the fumes of his drink in my 
face, then twists himself round, leaving me half 
naked, and listening till morming to that tune-, 
ful nightingale, his nose.” It is at least forty- 
three years since I read the Beaux Stratagem, 
and I now quote from memory; but the passage 
has always occurred to me whenever I have 
seen a sottish husband; and though that spe- 
cies of“revenge, for the taking of which the 
lady made tllis apology, was carrying the thing 
too far, yet | am ready to confess, that if I had 
to sit in judgment on her for taking even this 
revenge, my sentence would be very lenient; 
for what right has such a husband to expect 
fidelity? He has broken his vow, and by what 
rule of right has she to be bound to her’s ?>— 
She thought that she was marrying a man; 
and she finds that she was married to a beast. 
He has, indeed, committed no offence that the 
law of the land can reach; but he has violated 
the vow by which he obtained possession of 
her person; and, in the eye of justice, the com- 
pact between them is dissolved. 

The way to avoid the sad consequences of 
which I have been speaking is to begin well; 
many a man has become a sottish husband, and 
brought a family to ruin, without being sottish- 
ly inclined, and without liking the gossip of 
the ale or coffee-house. It is by slow degrees 
that the mischief is done. He is first inveigled, 
and in time he really likes the thing ; and, when 
arrived at that point, he is incurable. Let him 
resolve, from the very first, never to spend an 
hour from home, unless business, or, at least, 
some necessary and rational purpose demand 
it. What othér company ought he deem so 
fitting as this? With whom else can he so 
pleasantly spend his hours of leisure and relax- 
ation? Besides, if he quit her to seek company 
more agreeable, is not she set at lerge by that 
act of his? What justice is there in confining 
her at home without any company at all, while 
he rambles forth in search of company more 
gay than he finds at home? 

Let the young married man try the thing; 
let him resolve not to be s¢duced from his home: 
let him never go, in one single instance, un- 
necessarily from his own fire-side. Habit is a 
powerful thing; and if he begin right, the plea- 


to continue right. This is not being “tiedto § 
the apron-strings,” which means quite another 
matter, as I shall show by and bye. It is be’ 
at the husband’s place, whether he have chil. 
dren or not. And is there any want of matter 
for conversation between a man and his wife 
Why not talk of the daily occurrences to her as 
well as to any body else; and especially to « 
company of tippling and noisy men? If you ex- 
cuse yourself by saying that you go to read the 
newspaper, I answer, buy the newspaper, if 
you read it: the cost is not half of what you 
spend per day at the pot-house, and then you 
have it your own, and may read it at your lei- 
sure, and your wife can read it as well as your. 
self, if read it you must. And, in short, what 
must that man be made of, who does not prefer § 
sitting by his own fire-side with his wife and & 
children, reading to them, or hearing them ff 
read, to hearing the gabble and balderdash of § 
a club or a pot-house company! 


From Eadie’s Recollections. 
ADVENTURE ON A PIQUET. 4 

When we arrived at our position in the line, 
twilight had not dappled in the East. A de. 
tachment of different regiments, amounting to | 
200 men, under the command of a field officer, [ 
three captains, and some subalterns, was sent § 
to piguet, and it happening to be my turn for 
duty, I was included in the number. We then 
began to descend the face of the hill, which I 
found was more difficult than ascending. Be- 
fore reaching the bottom of the hill, we halted, 9 
and placed a range of sentinels in our front. 9 
When day-light began to appear, the enemy’s Ff 
piquets discovered our sentinels, and com. 
menced firing at intervals upon them. Our 
field officer immediately commanded eighteen | 
men from the left of the piquet to go down © 
and dislodge that of the enemy from its posi- | 
tion. As I was stationed in this part, I was one 
of the party. Headed by one of our captains, 9 
we began to move forward, but had not pro- § 
ceeded many paces when a ball from the ene- 
my whizzed through my bonnet; at this I was § 
somewhat alarmed, but resumed my courage, 
and resolved to do my duty. The firing, which 
had now become rapid and heavy, made us 
quicken our pace. ‘To dislodge them was not 
a matter of Jong contest; for after a few rounds 
of musketry they wheeled about and fled to. 
wards the French lines, whither we pursued 
them, before aware of danger. Volleys, in ra- 
pid succession, were poured amongst us, In 
our career we were instantly checked and 
thrown into confusion. To the eye the scene 
was now dreadful. My companions were fall. 
ing thickly around me. ‘The first that got his 
death wound was our captain. The shot which 
he received penetrated his heart: in a strong 
convulsive fit he sprung from the ground, and 
falling directly backwards, lay prostrate, with- 
out making a struggle or uttering a sigh, Be- | 
wildered and confounded, I looked around, and | 
found that I was left alone, and exposed tothe | 
fire of the enemy, whose bullets were shower- | 
ing about my head like hailstones. My situa- | 
tion at this time may be more easily conceived | 
than described, I shouldered my musket, which 
was loaded, and retired with haste from this | 
field of carnage. I had not proceeded far, when | 
three of the enemy’s piquets, who had con- [ 
cealed themselves in the adjoining thickets, 
suddenly started out, presented their muskets 
at me, and fired, but missed their object, I 
discharged the contents of mine at them, but 
did not wait to observe if my shot had taken 
effect. 1 then directed my course towards the 
hill, pursued by my enemies, who kept con- 
tinually firing at me ; having reached the foot 
of the hill, 1 began to climb its steep side, with 
very faint hope of ever attaining the summit, 
The further | advanced in my ascent, the more 
exhausted I became. The day was exceeding. 
ly warm. I had a heavy knapsack upon my 
back, to which was attached a ponderous bill- 
hook that we used in cutting down fire-wood, 
and it happened to be my lot to carry it on the 
preceding day. I got notime to deliver it 
up when ordered upon this duty, 

Overcome with fatigue I was ultimately com- 
pelled to sit down, though exposed to the 
greatest peril. In such an elevated situation! 
was a most prominent object to that part of 
the French lines opposite to where I was. Be- 
fore I had obtained many moment’s repose, the 
musket shot of the enemy was striking every 
ae around me, whilst 1 remained uninjured, 
ike an enchanted person from fairy-land, One 
of these, however, came so nigh my person 
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-yat it carried away the shoulder-strap of my 
;napsack. At this circumstance, which I deem- 
od a sufficient warning for me to proceed, I 
-ose up, and collecting all the strength I had, 
strained every nerve till I reached the main 
body of the piquet. The commander, to whom 
my appearance excited the greatest alarm, ask- 
ej me with surprise what had become of all 
the rest? and inquired particularly about the 
captain. To these interrogatories I was unable 
tomake any reply. My jaws were parched, 
and my tongue considerably swollen; for that 
morning having fired above 70 rounds, the 
cunpowder which got into my mouth by biting 
the ends of the cartridges, increased my thirst. 
Seeing the state in which [ was, he hastily ex- 
claimed, “my God, if 1 have one drop of rumin 
my flask, you shall have it.” Then seizing his 
flask he shook it, and to his great delight found 
it contained some of that genial beverage, Hav- 
ing filled a glass he put it into my hands; when 
i bad drank it I instantly experienced its salu- 
tary effects. My tongue, which was formerly 
deprived of moisture, now received abundance 
of it, and I was enabled to rehearse to him the 
tale of wo, at the recital of which he was ex- 
ceedingly affected. Being again served with 
70 rounds of cartridges, I took my station in the 
piquet, which shortly after commenced firing 
down upon the light troops of the enemy. By 
this time the skirmishing had become general 


§ along the front of the whole line. One of my 


acquaintances, who had his station next to me, 
received a shot in his left eye; he fell back up- 
on the rock, where, after afew short struggles, 
he expired. After firing two rounds, and in 
the act of discharging the third after his fall— 
the flint of my firelock gave way; a circum- 
stance which induced me to fall out, in order 
to replace it. The officer who commanded the 
company demanded my intentions for doing 
so. I told him; he seemed satisfied, and then 
waved his hand as a signal of his compliance. 
My place was instantly occupied by a corporal, 


= who, about two minutes afterwards, received a 


mortal wound, which speedily terminated his 
existence. I seriously thought within myself, 
that had I remained there longer I would un- 
doubtedly have shared his fate. The reflec- 
tion produced a temporary fear, which can by 
no means be imputed to pusillanimity. I 
looked upon the individual who was subjugated 
by this principle, in time of open combat, as 
exposed to the greatest peril, and that he who 
performs his duty with active courage was the 
most secure. 

Having fixed my flint with these considera- 
tions, | sprung forward to my place, and again 
commenced the work of death. 1 had fired 
about thirty rounds, when we were unexpect- 
edly relieved by another piquet; and in order 
to avoid the fire of the enemy, which might 
prove more destructive to us when retiring in 
a body, we were ordered to march off in small 
detached parties. In this manner we proceed- 
ed up the hill, and reached the summit in 
safety, when each joined his respective regi- 
ment in the line. 


THE POPE AND SIR H. DAVY. 
THE STRANGER. 

I was educated in the ritual of the Church of 
England; 1 belong to the Church of Christ; the 
rosary which you see suspended about my neck 
isa memorial of sympathy and respect for an 
illustrious man, I will, if you will allow me, 
give you the history of it, which, I think from 
the circumstances with which it is connected, 
you will not find devoid of interest. I was pass- 
ing through France in the reign of Napoleon, 
by the peculiar privilege granted to a scavan, 
on my road into Italy. I had just returned 
from the Holy Land, and had in my possession 
two or three of the rosaries which are sold to 
pilgrims at Jerusalem, as having been suspend- 
edin the holy sepulchre. Pius VII. was then 
imprisonment at Fontainbleau. I obtained 
permission to see this venerable and illustrious 
pontiff. I carried with me one,of my rosaries. 
He received me with great kindness: I tender- 
ed my services to execute any commissions, not 
political ones, he might think fit to intrust me 
with in Italy, informing him that I was an En- 
glishman; he expressed his thanks, but declin- 
ed troubling me. I told him I was just return- 
ed from the Holy Land, and, bowing with great 
humility, offered to him my rosary from the 
holy sepulchre; he received it with a smile, 
‘ouched it with his lips, gave his benediction 

over it, and returned it into my hands, suppos- 
‘ng, of course, that I was a Roman Catholic. I 
bad meant to present it to his Holiness, but the 


blessing he had bestowed on it, and the touch 
of his lips, made it a precious relic to me, and 
I restored it to my neck, round which it has 
ever since been suspended. He asked me 
some unimportant questions respecting the 
Christians at Jerusalem; and, on a sudden, turn- 
ed the subject, much to my surprise, to the de- 
struction of the French in Russia, and, in an 
exceeding low tone of voice, as if afraid of be- 
ing overheard, he said, ‘ The nefas has long 
been triumphant over the fus, but I do not 
doubt that the balance of things is even now re- 
storing, that God will vindicate his church, clear 
his polluted altars, and establish society upon 
its permanent basis of justice and faith; we shall 
meet again, adieu!’ and he gave me his pater- 
nal blessing, It was eighteen months after this 
interview that I went out with almost the whole 
population of Rome, to receive and welcome 
the triumphal entry of this illustrious father of 
the church into his capital. He was borne on 
the shoulders of the most distinguished artists, 
headed by Canova; and never shall I forget the 
enthusiasm with which he was received; it is im- 
possible to describe the thoughts of triumph 
and of rapture sent up to heaven by every 
voice. And when he gave his benediction to 
the people, there was an universal prostration, 
a sobbing and marks of emotions of joy almost 
like the bursting of the heart. I heard every 
where around me, cries of ‘The holy father, 
the most holy father, his restoration is the work 
of God;’ I saw tears streaming from the eyes of 
almost all the women about me, many of them 
were sobbing hysterically, and old men were 
weeping as if they had been children. 1 press- 
ed my rosary to my breast on this occasion, and 
repeatedly touched with my lips that part 
of it which had received the kiss of the most 
venerable pontiff. I preserve it with a kind of 
hallowed feeling as the memorial of a man, 
whose sanctity, firmness, meekness, are an ho- 
nour to his church and to human nature; and 
it has not only been useful to me, by its influ- 
ence upon my own mind, but it has enabled 
me to give pleasure to others, and has, I believe, 
been sometimes beneficial in ensuring my per- 
sonal safety. I have often gratified the peasants 
of Apuli and Calabria by presenting them to kiss 
arosary from the holy sepulchre which had been 
hallowed by the touch of the lips and benedic- 
tion of the Pope; and it has even been respect- 
ed by and procured me a safe passage through 
a party of brigands who once stopped me in 
the passes of the Appenines.—Last Days of a 
Philosopher, 


LAST MOMENTS OF CLAPPERTON. 


The violence of my grief having subsided, 
Tasko and Mudoy, whom my exclamations had 
brought into the apartment, fetched me water, 
with which I washed the corpse, and with their 
assistance carried it outside the hut, laid it 
on a clean mat, and wrapped it in a sheet and 
blanket. After leaving it in this state nearly 
two hours, I put a large neat mat over the 
whole, and sent a messenger to make Bello ac- 
quainted with the mournful event, as well as 
to obtain his permission to have the body bu- 
ried after the manner of my own country, and 
also to learn in what particular place the Sul- 
tan would wish to have it interred. The man 
soon returned with a favourable answer to the 
former part of my request, and about 12 o’clock 
on the morning of the same day a person came 
into the hut, accompanied by four slaves, to 
dig the grave, and wished me to follow him 
with the corpse. Accordingly, saddling my 
camel, the body was placed on the animal’s 
back, and throwing a British flag over it, I re- 
quested the man to proceed, Having passed 
through the dismal streets of Soccatoo, we 
travelled almost unobservedly, at a solemn 
pace, and halted near Jungavie, a small village 
but on a rising ground, about five miles south- 
east of the city. 
from the camel’s back, and placed in a shed, 
whilst the slaves were employed in digging 
the grave. Their task being speedily accom- 
plished, the corpse was borne to the brink of 
the pit, and I planted the flag close to it; then, 
uncovering my head, and opening a prayer- 
book, amidst showers of tears, I read the im- 
pressive funeral service of the Church of Eng- 
land over the remains of my valued master; 
the English flag waving slowly and mournfully 
over them at the same moment. Not a single 
soul listened to this peculiarly distressing cere- 
mony; for the slaves were quarrelling with 
each other the whole of the time it lastec. 

This being done, the flag was taken away, 
and the body slowly lowered into the earth; 


The body was then taken 


and I wept bitterly, and gazed, for a last time, 
on all that remained of my intrepid and be- 
loved master. The grave was quickly closed, 
and [ returned to the village about 30 yards to 
the eastward of it, and giving the most respect 
able inhabitants of both sexes a few trifling 
presents, entreated them to let no one disturb 
the ashes pf the dead; and also offered them a 
sum of money to erect a shed over the spot, 
which having accepted, they promised to do, 

Thus perished, and thus was buried, Captain 
Hugh Clapperton in the prime of life, and in 
the strength and vigour of his manhood. No one 
could be better qualified than he by a fearless, 
indomitable spirit, and utter contempt of dan- 
ger and death, to undertake and carry into 
execution an enterprize of so great importance 
and difficulty as the one with which he was in- 
trusted. He had studied the African character 
in all its phases,--in its moral, social, and ex- 
ternal form, and, like Alcibiades, accommodat- 
ed himself with equal ease to good as well as 
to bad fortune—to prosperity as well as to ad- 
versity. He was never highly elated at the 
prospect of accomplishing his darling wishes, 
the great object of his ambition; nor deeply de- 
pressed when environed by danger, care, dis- 
appointment, and bodily suffering, which hang- 
ing heavily upon him, forbade him to indulge 
in hopeful anticipations. The negro loved him, 
because he admired the simplicity of his man- 
ners, and mingled with pleasure in his favour- 
ite dance; the Arab hated him, because he was 
overawed by his commanding appearance, and 
because the keen penetrating glance of the 
British Captain detected his guilty thoughts, 
and made him quail with apprehension and 
fear. 

Captain Clapperton’s stature was tall; his dis- 
position was warm and benevolent, his temper 
mild, even, cheerful; while his ingenuous man- 
ly countenance portrayed the generous emo- 
tions that reigned in his breast. In fine, he 
united the figure and determination of a man, 
with the gentleness and simplicity of a child; 
and, if I mistake not, he will live in the memo- 
ry of many thousands of Africans, until they 
cease to breathe, as something more than mor- 
tal; nor have I the least doubt that the period 
of his visiting their country will be regarded 
by some as a new era, from which all events of 
consequence that affect them will hereafter be 


‘dated. 


The grave was dug on a naked piece of 
ground, with no remarkable object near it to 
invite attention;—no mournful cypress or yew 
weeps over that lonely spot--no sculptured 
marble shines above all that remains of heroic 
enterprise and daring adventure! But the 
sleeper needs no funeral emblem to perpetuate 
his name and action, having erected for himself 
a far nobler and far more imperishable mauso- 
leum in the breasts of his countrymen and the 
civilized world, than all the artists in the uni- 
verse could rear over hisashes.--Lander’s Afri- 
can Recorder. 


THE PELHAM NOVELS, 


Bulwer certainly possesses an exuberant 
fancy. He has wit, eloquence, and knowledge 
ofthe world. Most of his conceptions of cha- 
racter are striking, many of them beautiful; his 
descriptions of nature are exquisitely poetical; 
his pictures of bold action and acute suffering 
are most heart stirring; his developments of 
deep, pure, and consecrating affection, reveal- 
ing itself in unmingled and absorbing devotion 
to the object beloved—all narrow, selfish re- 
gard iost, swallowed up like the stream that 
has reached the boundless sea—are equal to 
any thing we have ever met with; and there is 
a pervading tone of enthusiastic fervour, im- 
parting a peculiar charm, and calling forth a 
sympathetic echo in every susceptible breast.— 
But hisdiction, with allits beauty, is too ornate, 
and frequently inflated. His characters are 
sometimes unnaturally inconsistent, and some- 
times wanting in what has been called natural 
inconsistency. In preparing them for effect he 
borders upon the extravagant; in laying open 
the one great ruling passion to which every 
other is rendered subservient—in seeking to 
exhibit the omnipotence of its sway, he does not 
allow sufficiently for counter influences; he does 
not give their full force to the cross winds of 
passion. Mostof his descriptions have a golden 
hue of fanciful exaggeration about them, which, 
though it may not take from their general at- 
traction, certainly renders them less true to 
nature, less within the range of probability. 


Who can recognize Talbot, the vain man, as 
the semblance of any thing which has come 
within the reach.of his observation of human 
character? though he may as the caricature— 
or rest satisfied with Aubrey Devereux as the 
reflected image of any being that ever has ap- 
peared, or ever will appear on the stage of real 
life?—or reconcile the soliloquy of Morton over 
the sword he is thirsting to dye in the blood of 
Montriul, and the ferocious eagerness with 
which he seeks his victim, with those qualities 
of mind and temper that had been strengthened 
and matured by years, much experience, and 
close intimacy as well as extensive intercourse 
with the intellectual, the politic, and the philo- 
sophic? 

Of all his writings I prefer the Disowned.— 
More, perhaps it may be, because it is in ac- 
cordance with my own peculiar taste and feel- 
ings, than for its intrinsic superiority. There 
is more to arrest and interest me insuch a cha- 
racter as Algernon Mordaunt—in the work- 
ings of so capacious and sublime an intellect; in 
ag the depths and observing the yearn- 
ings and emotions of so great a soul; in the 
contemplation of suffering virtue reduced to the 
extreme of wretchedness, yet, though assailed 
by every temptation, rising superior to them 
all—tortured, but not overcome; in the glow- 
ing sketch of the young painter whose ambition 
was “as a fever in his blood;” than in a hun- 
dred auto-biographies of fashionable adven- 
tures; in scene after scene of elegant profliga- 
cy; in the badinage of convivial wits; inschemes 
of Jesuitical intrigue, dark design, and bloody 
emprise. The Disowned is not without its 
faults. There is a want of connexion in the 
story; those soliloquies in which the author 
appears in person, though many of them are 
apt and beautifully eloquent, are somewhat too 
long, and occur rather too frequently; there is 
too much declamation, and that not at all times 
properly introduced; and we get heartily tired 
of the intrusions of Mr. Morris Brown, with 
his eternal chatter about “the late Lady Wad- 
dilove.” But I would rather stand with Mor- 
daunt by the death-bed of his sainted Isabel, or 
over the slumbers of his sinless child, and re- 
ceive the deep and salutary lessons there pre- 
sented to the heart—I would rather behold 
him “bow to the chastener silently,” or listen to. 
the outpourings of his agitated but unsubdued 
spirit—than rove with Henry Pelham through 
circles of gairish and heartless frivolity, or to!- 
low Morton Devereux to the society of Aronet 
and Fontenelle, even though accompanied by 
the fascinating Bolingbroke. The style of 
Pelham and Devereux has more life and 
sparkle. They have more spirit and wit—more 
variety of incident and character; and the ma- 
jority no doubt will consider them more amus- 
ing, and therefore prefer them. 

Bulwer’s heroines are lovely, high-minded 
beings, but they have little individuality, few 
distinct characteristics. Isabel St. Leger, for 
instance, and the martyred love of Morton 
Devereux, display the same mental features.. 
Both have the same invincible constancy—con- 
firmed, not weakened by capomntge and adverse 
circumstances—the same lofty intrepidity un- 
der every influence that iscalculated to agonize 
and to depress—the same tender vehemence— 
the same sacrificial self devotion. ‘They are 
indeed sweet sisters in sentiment and feeling 
—each worthy of a better fate than the author 
has thought fit to bestow upon them. But Isa- 
bel’s is the most finished portrait. She is pre- 
sented to us in a more interesting variety of 
situations. We become better acquainted with 
her—observe more minutely the operations of 
her mind—discover more of the soft and deli- 
cate shades of feeling that course each other 
over her soul—we read her heart in her epis- 
tles; and the more we see of her, the more we 
admire—the more she becomes endeared to 
us. Alas! that one so pure, so amiable, so 
single-hearted, should ever be so roughly visit- 
ed by the storms of life! But misfortunes re- 
veal the excellences of a character, and throw 
a consecration over them. 


APRIL. 

This is, literally, the season of caprice—em- 
blematical of young Women’s affections, and 
young Gentlemen’s vows—Dowagers’ tears, 
&c.—and—our fortunes. We remember to 


have heard this peculiarity in April accounted 
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for, in a way by no means unpoetical. We 
got the matter from some old Book, or some 
young Lady—both very charming companions 
at all times, though neither exactly in our 
recollection now. Nature once (said they— 
the Book or Lady.) being somewhat divided 
in the measure of her regards for her several 
children, the seasons—and grand children, the 
months; and not being disposed to exhibit any 
thing like undue partiality for any one of them 
in particular, determined upon assigning to 
them certain periods of time, when each of 
them might visit her singly, and without dread 
of encroachment or intrusion from any of the 
others. A certain day was accordingly set 
aside when they were all required to appear 
before her, in order to be informed as to the 
future division of theirtime. A general notice 
having been given, the great Mother took her 
seat upon a high mountain, and her children 
began to gather around her. All were there, 
the seasonsand the months— April only except- 
ed, from among the latter. They waited for 
some time for the appearance of the stray grand- 
child, until they grew impatient, and Nature 
proceeded to the division of her time among 
the rest. We all know what their several 
assignments were—April only, being absent at 
the distribution, got none. She had just con- 
cluded her hbours, when the wanderer made 
her appearance. She wasa beautiful child, with 
light hair and blue eyes, of a capricious step, 
and carried about her an air of that indescrib- 
able grace and sweetness, which we so much 
admire in female youth, just at its entrance 
into womanhood. In her hand, she carried a 
wreath of the choicest and most beautiful flow- 
ers. ‘ Where hast thou been, idle one,” said 
her mother, hastily, “ when I was distributing 
my favours among the rest of my children? 
Thou now hast nothing. Ihave no time to 
allot thee—I can see thee no more.” 

The tear glistened upon the cheek of the 
child, and her heart was full. Oh, mother,” 
she cried, ‘‘revoke oy decree. I have been 
no laggard, but I would not come to thee empty 
handed. See these flowers—I have sought 
them over land and over sea—in wild and in 
valley, and I have framed them into a beautiful 
wreath to encircle thy brows. Forgive me 
then, dearest mother, and revoke thy cruel 
sentence.” 

Nature grew touched at this unlooked for 
tenderness and affection, on the part of the 
beautiful child, and taking her in her arms, she 
exclaimed—‘I cannot revoke my decree, thou 
truant, but I will place thee under the care of 
Spring, who shall always bring thee along with 
her; the flowers which thou hast gathered for 
me, I bind upon thy own forehead, and thou 
shalt always wearthem.” Thus April rejoiced 
with many smiles, whilst the tears yet trem- 
bled on hereyelashes. And for this cause, di- 
vided between sorrow and joy, comes she at 
her own season to pay her devotions to Nature, 
with a wreath of choice and various flowers 
upon her head, anda strange union of tears 
and smiles upon her capricious countenance. 


Napotron.—Essling was the first battle lost 
by Napoleon. Out of thirty battles in which 
he commanded in person, he was fortunate and 
skilful enough to lose only six: Essling, Cras- 
noe, Leipsic, Brienne, Laon, and Waterloo. 
His defeat at Essling was repaired some time 
afterwards by his victory at Wagram; that of 
Crasnoe completed the disorganization of the 
army of Moscow; that of Leipsic deprived him 
of his army, and of all Germany, and laid open 
France to his enemies; that of Brienne became 
fatal to the conqueror, by inspiring him with a 
false idea of security, for which he was soon 
severely punished; that of Laon was the last 
effort of an expiring army; that of Waterloo 
terminated his military and political career. 


Young Napoleon's Head.— 
While at Vienna, a few months ago, Mr. Haw- 
kins, a distinguished Phrenologist, had oppor- 
tunities of inspecting the head of young Napo- 
leon. His remarks upon this and other sub- 
jects connected with the science, are published 
in the British Magazine. He observes—< In 
one éase this inspection continued for some 
minutes at the distance of only two feet. In 
the head of this very interesting youth com- 
parison and casualty were the most prominent 


—--- 


of the intellectual organs, which were all large ; 
benevolence, firmness, justice, and ideality, ap- 
peared the most developed of the moral organs, 
which were also all large. Of the animal feel- 
ings, cautiouness, and the love of approbation, 
were large; self esteem, and acquisitiveness, 
moderate; secretiveness, small; and anjativeness 
and destructiveness, very small. He is much 
spoken of in Vienna as particularly amiable 
and intelligent. He was eighteen and a half 
years old at the time of the observation, and 
nearly six feet high, but very slender.” 


The sense we have of the falseness of those 
pleasures which are present, and the ignorance 
we are under as to the variety of those pleasures 
which are absent, are the great sources of our 
levity and inconstancy.—Pasca, 

The Greek philosophers were principally oc- 
cupied in attempting to discover means, by 
which the world could have been brought into 
existence, without the agency of an intelligent 
and supreme Creator. The different changes of 
matter entered largely into all their speculations, 
and the most elevated powers of the human 
intellect were uselessly employed to demon- 
strate the manner, in which organic bodies might 
be formed by a congregation of atoms. Their 
writings on this subject abound in acute specu- 
lations, regarding what they called the chief 
good of man. Ages were consumed in the dis- 
cussions of the vain question, whether the human 
race would better promote their interest, by an 
indifference to all corporeal pain, or by an indis- 
criminate indulgence in mere sensual pleasure. 
Beautiful as are the disquisitions through which 
the visionary theories of antiquity are commu- 
nicated, we shall fail in our efforts to extract 
from them, any effectual antidote to the calami- 
ties inseparable from the condition of humanity. 


BE WHAT YOU APPEAR. 
The possession of great substantial learning, 
combined with sound common sense, will efiec- 
tually secure a man against the charge of a vain 
display. Needlessly assuming the appearance 
of an estimable quality, justly exposes to the sus- 
vicion of being deficient in that quality. It is 
the coward that boasts aloud of his courage, the 
bigot of his candour, and the tyro in learning of 
his extensive treasures. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE CLOUD.—by sHELLeEY. 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
‘Lhe sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder, 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits, 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Whenever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains, 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plume outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when — may breathe, from the lit sea be- 
neath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the erimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded [ rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


The orbed maiden with a white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call.the moon, 

Glides glimmering 0’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 


And wherever the beat of the unseen feet, — 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her an peers 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent of my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas, 

Like stripes of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist earth is laughing below. 


I am a daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a — from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
T rise and unbuild it again. 


= 


THE UNQUIET SLEEPER, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

Some fifty or sixty years since, an inhabitant of —— 
N. H. was found dead a little distance from his dwel- 
ling, which he left in the morning in perfect health. 
There is a story prevalent among the people of the 
neighbourhood, that, on the evening of the day on 
which he was found dead, strange eries are annually 
heard to issue from his grave! We have conversed 
with some who really supposed they had heard them, 
in the dead of the night, rising fearfully on the Au- 
tumn wind. They represented the sounds to be of 
a most appalling, and unearthly nature. Idle as this 
story may be, we have made it the subject of the fol- 
lowing lines: 


The hunter went forth with his dog and gun, 
In the earliest glow of the golden sun;— 
The trees of the forest bent over his way, 

In the changeful colours of Autumn gay, 
For the frost had fallen the night lore, 
On the quiet greenness which Nature wore. 


-A bitter frost!—for the night was chill, 


And starry and dark, and the wind was still, 
And so when the sun looked out on the hills, 
On the stricken woods and the frosted rills, 
Thevunvaried green of the landscape fled, 
And a wild, rich robe was given instead, 


We know not whither the hunter went, 

Or how the last of his days was spent; 

For the noon drew nigh—but he came not back 
Weary and faint from his forest-track; 

And his wife sat down to her frugal board, 
Beside the empty seat of her lord. 


And the day passed on, and the sun eame down 
To the hills of the west like an angel’s crown, 
The shadows lengthened from wood and hill, 
The mist crept up from the meadow-rill, 

Till the broad sun sank, and the red light rolled 
All over the West like a wave of gold! 


Yet he came not back—though the stars gave forth 
Their wizard light to the silent Earth;— 

And his wife looked out from the lattice dim 

In the earnest manner of fear for him; 

And his fair-haired child on the door-stone stood 
‘To welcome his father back from the wood! 


He came not back!—yet they found him soon, 

In the burning light of the morrow’s noon, 

In the fixed and visionless sleep of Death, 

Where the red leaves fell at the soft wind’s breath; 
And the dog whose step in the chase was fleet, 
Crouched silent and sad at the hunter’s feet. 


He slept in death;—but his sleep was one, 

Which his neighbours shuddered to look upon, 
For his brow was black, and his open eye 

Was red with the sign of agony;— 

And they thought, as they gazed on his features grim, 
That an evil deed had been done on him, 


They buried him where his fathers laid, 

By the mossy mounds in the peers shade, 
Yet whispers of doubt passed over the dead, 

And beldames muttered while prayers were said; 
And the hand of the sexton shook as he pressed 
The damp earth down on the hunter’s breast. 


The seasons passed—and the Autumn rain 


} And the coloured forest returned again, - 


*T was the very eve thatthe hunter died, 

The winds wail’d over the bare hill-side, 
And the wreathing limbs of the forest shook 
Their red leaves over the swollen brook. 


There came a sound on the night-air then, 

Like a spirit-shriek, to the homes of men, 

And louder and shriller it rose again 

Like the fearful cry of the mad with pain; 

And trembled alike the timid and brave, 

For they knew that it came from the hunter’s graye! 


And, every year, when Autumn flings 

Its beautiful robe on created things, 

When Piscataqua’s tide is turbid with rain, 
And‘Cocheco’s woods are yellow again, 
That cry is heard from the grave-yard earth, 
Like the howl of a demon straggling forth! 


— 


A PASSAGE. 


Say, why was man so eminently rais’d 
Amid the vast creation? why ordain’d 
Thro’ life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame, 
But that th’ Omnipotent might send him forth, 
In sight of mortal and immortal pow’rs, 
As on a boundiess theatre, to run 
The great career of justice, to exalt 
His gen’rous aim to all diviner deeds, 
To chase each partial purpose from his breast, 
And thro’ the mists of passion and of sense, 
And thro’ the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his course unfalt’ring, while the voice 
Of Truth and Virtue up the steep ascent 
Of Nature calls him to his high reward, 
Th’ applauding smile of Heav'n? else wherefore burns 
In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope 
That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 
And mocks possession? wherefore darts the mind 
With such resistless ardour to embrace 
Majestic forms, impatient to be free; 
Spurning the gross coutrol of wilful might, 
Proud of the strong contention of her toils, 
Proud to be daring? Who but rather turns 
To heav'n’s broad fire his unconstrained view 
Than to the glimm’ ring of a waxen flame? 
Who that from Alpine heights his lab’ ring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 
Nilus or Ganges, rolling his bright wave 
Thro’ mountains, plains, thro’ empires black with shade, 
And continents of sand, will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet? The high-born soul 
Disdains to rest her heav'n-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. ‘Tir'd of earth, 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Thro’ fields of air, pursues the flying storm, 
Rides on the volley'd lightning thro’ the heay’ns, 
Or, yok’d with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day.—.dkenside. 


MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, the 12th instant, by the Rev. 
Dr. Meyer, Mr. Joun R. 'lRorrer, to Miss Many 
Ann BENDER, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 6th inst. by the Rey. Dr. 
Skinner, Mr. Mathew Purison, to Miss Harniz 
Gaw, all of this city. 

On ‘Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
H. Skinner, Mr. Josrru Harvey, merchant, to Miss 
Lyp1a Ann, daughter of Thomas Elmes, Esq. all 
of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rev. 
M. B. Roche, Mr. James Cuampens to Miss Man- 
GARET Errickson, both of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, by Alderman Binns, Mr. 
Cuartts Perit of Philadelphia, to Miss Sanau 
Watson, of Wilmington, Del. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rey. Mr. Living- 
ston, Captain Tomas Taytor, to Miss Louisa ANN 
Mocttitr, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Force, Mr. 
Jonn Kern, to Mis Emettne Carr, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 13th inst. by the Rev. 
Samuel Aaron, Cuarntes H. Matuews, M. D. to 
Mary E. eldest daughter of Dr. Charles Meredith, 


all of Doylestown. 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wylie, 
the Rev. Joun Nett M‘Leon, of Galway, Saratoga 
county, New York, to Miss Marcaner T. daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Wylie, of this city, 


DIED, 


On Sunday evening, the 11th inst. after a long and 
painful illness, which she bore with Christian forti- 
tude and resignation, Caruarine, wife of Willian 
M. Souder, in the thirtieth year of her age. 

On Sunday evening, 11th inst. Mrs, Exrzanetu 
Smytu, widow of the late Mr. James Smyth, in de 
55th year of her age. 

On Sunday afternoon 11th inst. after a severe ill- 
ness of nearly six weeks, Mr. ALExanpEeR J. WeE- 
THYM, in the 55th year of his age.—He was an active 
officer to the Board of Health for nearly ten years. 

On Sunday morning last, at 4 o’cloeck, Mr. W1r 
L1AM Kite, in the 35th year of his age. 

Suddenly, at Buffalo, Washington county, Pens. 
on the 7th instant, the Rev. Joan AnpEnson, D. D. 
for many years Professor of Theology in the Asso 
ciate Presbyterian Church of the United States. 

On Monday last, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
James M. Movunratn, in the 40th year of his age. 

On the 13th inst. after a long and painful illness, 
which she bore with christian patience, Ex1za, wile 
of Henry H. J. Naff, aged 28 years. : 

Suddenly, on the 15th inst. Jouw M‘Ciaxe, 
the 44th year of his age. 

On Saturday evening, the 17th, Jomw D, Gop™as, 
M. D. Professer of Anatomy, Natural History, &¢ 
aged 52 years, 
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